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Correspondence from practical farmers, givi: 

pirhbe of their ex érience is solicited Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
“ — will printed or not, as the writer may 
wis 

THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circuJation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community. 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 
—ooO 
Secretary Wilson’s Report. 


Advance sheets of the report of the Na- 
tional Department of Agriculture indicate 
the rapid growth of American farming in- 
terests and of the department’s work. 
Nearly one hundred distinct subjects are 
considered in the secretary’s report. 

Agricultural prosperity is stated to have 
become better distributed during the past 
dozen years, extending to all sections of the 
country. According to Secretary Wilson, 
“1t1s the farmers who have paid the for- 
eign bondholders,’”’ since the favorable 
trade balance to the credit of this country is 
due entirely to farm products, the exports 
of which have gone far ahead of the im- 
ports, while other products have fallen be- 
hind. A combination of the domestic ex- 
ports of forestry products with those of 








farm products gives a total constituting 


67.3 per fcent. of all domestic exports for 
1903. 

The secretary will be endorsed by the 
best agricultural sentiment of the land in 
his statement that the free-seed distribu- 
tion does not accomplish the ends for which 
the law was framed. He believesthe work 
should be limited to distribution of. seeds 
and plants of new and rare varieties.. The 
next.step is;to bring Congress to his. way, of 
thinking. “Some of the congressmen seem 
to have the impression that their friends in 
the country are anxious foracertain bulk 
or weight of seeds, without much regard to 
kind or quality. 

The depaitment has been trying to se- 
cure new {plants suitable for special loca- 
tions or conditions. These include new 
wheats, oats, millets,a new alfalfa for the 
dry regions, new rice, flax, cotton, etc. 
Plants used in? making various drugs are 
being tested!with a view to finding out the 
cost of producing and{preparing for market 

An important feature of the work is the 
investigation of American fruit exports. 
A specialJstudylhas been made of the con. 
ditions affecting fruit marketing and stor- 
age, especially in connection with the ex- 
port trade, and experimental shipments 
have been made in order to determine the 
suitability ofthe variety and the require- 
mepts of consumers. It has thus been 
demonstrated that the Bartlett pear can be 
successfully and profitably shipped across 
the Atlantic and sold at an advance over 
home prices. Elberta peaches and several 
varieties of summer apples from Delaware 
have been landed in London in prime con- 
dition. A notable event of the year was the 
inauguration of direct shipment of Ameri- 
can winter apples to Paris from this depart- 
ment. The; Rasset varieties were found to 
have the preference. 

Important work is reported from the soils 
laboratories, resuliing in some very valuable 
discoveries, from which the chief of the 
Bureau of Soils argues that nearly all soils 
are amply supplied with the necessary min- 
eral plant food ; that their supply as regards 
the plant is determined by the supply of 
soil moisture the crop can obtain from the 
soil; that the chemical analysis of a soil 
cannot, therefore, in itself throw much 
light upon the problem of fertility, but in 
attempting to control the factors governing 
crop yield, attention must be specially 
directed to the chemical condition of the 
soil as affecting the supply of soil moisture 
with its dissolved mineral nutrients, to the 
elfects of climate, to rotation, and to general 
soil management. 

The San Jose scale, which is fast becom- 
ing a serious pest in the East, is being 
fought by distribution of insects which feed 
upon the scale. An interesting discovery 
of the Bureau of Forestry is the fact that the 
original cause of many large forest fires is the 
work of insects, which collect in the lumber 
and kill many trees, thus favoring the feed- 
-ng of the fires. Considerable space is de- 
voted to the work on silk culture, but it 
seems doubtful whether labor is cheap 
enough anywhere in this country to make 
the venture profitable. 

In connection with irrigation experi- 
nents, the secretary recommends a special 
study of pumps and of power as applied to 
pulping and to other farm machinery. 

‘:00d roads are considered in the light of 
‘he departments co-operative work with 
~tate and local authorities, the department 
‘urnishing the services of its road experts. 
rhe argument is advanced that good roads 
me: free mail service must naturally go to- 
ether, 

_ \ttendance at the agricultural colleges 
ws the year 1902 aggregated 46,699 students, 
°! whom 6299 were in agricultural courses. 
Che graduates of these institutions in 1902 
Were 4443, and -iuce their organization over 
lity thousand. Considerable advancement 
Was reported in the way of secondary and 
elementary schools of agriculture. The 
pericultaral high scbools in Wisconsin have 
een 80 successful that a provision has 


‘same capacity. In this we are succeeding 


been made for an increased number by the 
State Legislature. Schools are about to 
open in California and Massachusetts, and 
in the Report of the Association of ths 
American Agricultural Colleges and Expe-. 
riment Stations Secretary Wilson strongly 
recommends the introduction of courses. in 
agriculture into the high schools. The de- 
partment is now-equipped with a farmers’ 
Institute spec’alist, and is preparing to 
render practical aid to the important 
work of farmers’ Institutes throughout 
the country. In commenting upon the 
work of the experiment stations, a 
striking feature is the suggestion that the 
Government should grant them more 
money to carry on new investigations in 
co-operation with the farmers, and to pro- 
vide better equipment. -This recommenda, 
tion should be a popular one, as the stations 
have to a remarkable degree succeeded in 
obtaining the support and confideuce of 
farmers. 

The secretary’s report is remarkable for 
scope, progressiveness and good sense. It 
tends to confirm the general impression thut, 
on the whole, the national agricultural in- 
terests are under very good management 
indeed. Hardly any other department of 
the Government has been so directly and 
practically successful in its special line of 
work and new development. 

A Cow to Every Acre. 

The Pines Dairy has been conducted asa 
dairy farm since 1887. At that time the 
farm consisted of thirty-five acres of clay 
loam intervale land and fifty acres of hill- 
side, upland pastures. 

For many years great efforts had been 
made to keep back the encroachments of 
the forest on this pasture. After much 
thought, the decision was made to solve the 
pasture problem by abandoning the pasture. 

GIVING UP THE PASTURE. 

This step called for a radical change in 
the management of the intervale. Previ- 
ous to this time this land had been well fer- 
tilized with barn manure and unleached 





ten years. A rough plan of the farm was 
drawn, and it was divided into five sections 
on this map. 
A FIVE-YEAR ROTATION 

was then outlined, consisting of corn or po- 
tatoes, grain; grass 
pasture. The section longest in grass was 
plowed for the first crop in the rotation.) 
The next section was taken for a pasture. 
It was at.once found that great pains would 
have to be taken to make the farm manure 
go over the seven acres, about double the 
amount usually plowed. By the use of a 
manure spreader this was readily accom- 
plished. We acted upon the supposition 
that five cords of manure per acre, applied 
once in five years, was fully equal to ten 
cords of manure applied once in ten years, 
and with the increased tillage given the 
land, the fining of the manure and more 
thoroughly incorporating it with the soil, 
quite a material gain was made. 

MORE FEED, MORE COWS, MORE MANURE. 

Our cows were fed a fair amount of grain 
winterandsummer. Here we unexpectedly 
found a great saying. While using the 
hillside pasture, the summer manure nearly 
all went to foster and encourage the forest 
growth, or was washed into the brooks and 
low places. With the pasture in a portion 
of the field, supplemented by soiling crops 
and grain, this manure was all saved, and 
added materially to the amount and value 
of our year’s supply of fertility. 

It will be at once seen that our cows are 
at all times either on land that is to be 
plowed the following year or in the barn, 
where, with plenty of absorbent material 
and a tight basement, all manurial value is 
saved. After two years of this work we 
found the productive capacity of the farm 
so much inereased that a silo was built and 
all surplus fodder corn and corn stover 
placed init. By the saving in food value 
over drying and the afording of succu- 
lence, the silo became at once another great 
aid toward increasing our farm resources. 

SUCCESS AND EXPANSION. 

This work went on till the year 1897, and 
that year we were able to carry, including 
the pasture, a mature animal to each acre of 
the farm. At the start we were carrying 
but one animal to three acres, with the 
pasture thrown in. We purchased no coarse 
fodders nor hired any pasturing, except 
possibly to provide for one or two dry cows 
fora short period, neither had any coarse 
fodder been purchased since the abandon- 
ing of the pasture. 

An opportunity presenting itself we then 
doubled the acreage of the farm, extending 
the same rotation over the new section, and 
trying to work upthe larger acreage to the 


fairly well, and today, instead of a barn 
36x48 we have one 36x83, well filled with 
first quality hay, and two silos with a 
capacity of one hundred tons. We are 
farming fewer acres now than when we 
started. 

This has been done without large outlay 
for grain or fertilizers, but through better 
tillage, more complete saving of the farm 
manures and their more frequent applica- 
tion and thorough fining and mixing with 
the soil. 

These are not all nor the best of the good 
results. Our boys have become interested ; 
have been kept busy with congenial work, 
and instead of turning their attention to a 
life of service for others, have been content 
to work for themselves, to live under the 
parental rvof, and to enjoy the developing 
of the soil and appreciate the results that 
spring from it. So far {have said nothing 
about disposing of the product, a very im- 
portant matter.. See! - 

SELLING BUTTER OR WHOLE MILK. 





ashes, but was plowed only once in about |. 


clover two years, |' 


a time, but finally it was found that the 
extra labor required could illy be afforded 
from the regular duties of the farm, and we 
began selling cream to a creamery. 

This ‘plan was followed till 1898, at which 
time an opportunity to establish a milk 
route presented itself, and since then we 
have sold milk to a first-class retail trade. 
We started with the idea that we would sell 
food. clean milk from healthy, clean, well- 


about the business first class. This idea 
has been followed all along, and has brought 


good results. Believing that all customers |. 


deserved a clean, healthful product, we have 
pever asked an extravagant price, but have 
kept the rates within the reach of all. 

We fully believe in the possibilities of 
Maine farming. We rejoice in the forward 
steps that are being taken along all lines, 
particularly in dairying, and we hope efforts 


cows, that: we would have everything* 


sell when a good price is offered and the 
goods are wanted. . . P. E. WHITE. 
Lewis County, New York. 


a> 





How te Bring up a Run-Down Fam. 

C. J. Miller, Fennelton, Pa., writes that 
they purchased a farm last spring that is 
pretty well worked out and most of it cov- 
ered with briars and weeds. The soil seems 
to bea dark, sandy loam, underlaid with 
slates. Heasks whether they can makea 
goo@tich farm of this by using fertilizers. 
ed six quarts of clover seed and 







tourief timothy per acre last spring and got 
a y stand. Plenty of stock would 
be they could raise enough feed. for 


floox.and haul manure out daily,as there is 











no place to store it. They can get 
P of lime readily. The general prin- 


ah 
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CHICKENS IN FATTENING COOPS. 





ucts of our dairy herds, which they have 
sustained for a long time, may continue and 
meet with success. Let us all become 
aware that Maine, with her climate, her 
soil, her markets, her schools and her many 
social advantages , offers inducements to the 
intelligent hand and eye, to the trained 
mind and the energetic will that are unsur- 
passed anywhere. 
B. WALKER MCKEEN. 
Oxford County, Me. 
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Active New York Farmers. 


In Lewis County, for some time past, the 
people have been enjoying the sleighing, 
which has been sufficient todo business fon 
runners. The greater portion of the pres- 
ent November has been quite snug winter 
weather. Twice during the month the 
mercury has reached zero. It is seldom in 
this section that we experience a much 
cooler November. 

Our lumbermen intend to leave December 
for their winter’s work in the great spruce 
forests where they have large contracts 
getting out pulp wood. The pulp-wood 
industry is getting to be immense in this 
country. When one takes a lvok at the 
numerous pulp and paper plants located on 
Black and other rivers in Lewis and Jeffer- 
son counties, then one could somewhat con- 
template the vast amount of spruce timber 
that it takes yearly to supply this gigan- 
tic enterprise. During the summer and 
winter it gives employment to a vast num- 





ber of men and teams, and these men 
command big wages, consequently it causes 
a great drawback to the farming classes, as 
labourers flock to the lumber camps to secure 
the big prices offered them. ‘The farmers 
are obliged to pay extravagant prices for 
help, and good men are hard to procure 
mary times at any price. Many of our 
farmers are obliged to pay from $20 to $25 
per month for help to carry on their busi- 
ness. 

The farmers’ Institutes in this State are 
now in full blast. One of our highly es- 
teemed and enterprising farmers, H. A. 
Cook of Union Home Farm, is conductor of 
Institutes. Mr. Cook is also president of 
the New York State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion. He is a Granger and a practical 
farmer, and intends to generally practice 
what he preaches, and his instructions im- 
parted to the people from year to year in 
this and other States are looked forward to 
with great interest. 

The Grange and farmers’ Institutes go 
hand in hand in instructing the§tillers of 
the soil how to best succeed and manage 
their affairs to keep pace,with the great de- 
mands of the present day. The agricultural 
classes require all the knowledge that can 
be procured to farm it successfully. Money 
and brainsicome in fora full share in the 
great wirl of agricultural progress. 

- Some - of -our cheese factorymen feela 
little disappointed in the present prices 





Our first plan was selling butter to pri- 
vate customers. This worked very well for 
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offered for eheese to what. they eould have 
taken a month ago. The proper-way is.to 








to maintain the high standard for the prod- | ciples are the same everywhere, replies T. 


B. Terry, in the Practical Farmer. The 
owner of a farm,who is right on the ground, 
is the best one to study out how to apply 
these on his place. 

Really, I do not think your land is very 
badly worked out, or you could not get a 
fair stand of clover on one field and a good 
one on another, first time trying. I suspect 
it would be better to say your farm has not 
‘been nalf worked in the past. You were 


more thorough. Most of the land is cov-' 


ered with briars and weeds. I would not 
clean these off, nor burn them, wherever 
they are not too large to plow under. You 
might destroy some seed by burning, but 
the soil is probably full of weed seed any- 
way and a few more or less will not matter 
much. In turning them under you are 


adding some vegetable matter to the soil, ' 


which is what it needs and must have for 
best results, in connection with your fer- 
tilizers. 

You cannot make a permanently rich, 
productive farm of yours by the application 
of fertilizers alone: nor can you make much 
money out of ordinary farm crops where 
most of the fertility is purchased in fertiliz- 
ers. You must get it in a cheaper way. Of 
course I mean in the long run. You may 
make a single crop or more profitable. 
What your farm wants is, first, plenty of 
vegetable material put into it, either before 
being fed to animals or after. Then, in- 
cidentally, get all the nitrogen you want 
(after a time) from the air by having the 
vegetable material grown largely red clover, 
cow-peas or crimson clover. Then buy a 
little mineral matter, acid phosphate and 
muriate of potash, so long as it seems to be 
needed and pays, to use along with the 
vegetable matter put in soil. 

In order to save buying so much potash, 
and also some nitrogen, put a cement floor 
in all stables and save all liquid manure. 
This is vitally important if you want to 
bring up your farm cheaply. lt is evident 
from letters received that some do not 
understand what elements of fertility are 
found in the urine. And not long agoa 
good writer ina leading farm paper said 
the liquid should be saved because it was 
rich ip potash and phosphoric acid. There 
is no phosphoric acid in it. It is all in the 
solid. Nearly all of the potash and a large 
part of the nitrogen that comes from ani- 
mals in solid and liquid voiding is in the 
urine. When farms were rich and pro- 
ductive, had an abundance of all kinds of 
plant food, it was not so necessary to save 
the liquid, at least farmers usually would not 
pay much attention tothe matter, as long 
as they did not particularly need to. Now, 
with farms run down and some fertility to 
buy, it isan important matter, and cement 
floors are being built by the hundred. Now 
remember, that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that you get your soil well supplied 
with humus and keep it so by growing 
crops on it to put back, either directly or in 
form of manure. Then a little fertilizer 
may. help you greatly, far more than it 


would without this humus. The humus | 


thém.. They havea good barn with earth. 


comes from the decaying vegetable and ani- 
mal matter in the soil. Do not add too 
much at once, but keep at it. regularly in 
your rotation. Iam. glad you would keep 
plenty of stock if feed could be raised for 
them, because that is the surest and safest 
way to bring your land up and keep it pro- 
ductive. 

Grow forage crops, corn, hay, oats, etc., 
and feed them all out on cement floor, and 
buy wheat bran, linseed-oil meal, cotton- 
seed meal, gluten feed, etc., to furnish pro- 
tein to balance up your ration. This is the 
way for an Eastern farmer to buy fertility. 
Of course, with clover and cow-pea hay you 
will not need to purchase as much protein. 
On this sandy land keep something grow- 
ing. Don’t leave it bare during winter. 
Have live roots in soil and some growth of 
something on the surface. Put your manure 
out on sod ground to be plowed in the spring, 
asarule. Don’t plow it in fresh; it will 
get down fast enough on sandy land. . 

When you get considerable.vegetable mat- 
ter to plow in, in the shape of sod, a ripe 
crop of peas, or crimson clover, strawy 
manure, etc., you may safely use fifteen or 
twenty bushels of lime per acre after plow- 
ing. Spread it very evenly and harrow in. 
Remember that for best results every spot 
of soil as large as your hand should get 
some. This will probably help the follow- 
ing crop, used as indicated, and particularly 
the chances for getting a good growth of 
clover. I know there are some farmers in 
Pennsylvania who use one hundred to three 
hundred bushels of lime per acre and who 
will laugh at the above advice. Never 
mind; don’t use more than about twenty 
bushels, and do not repeat for three or four 
years. Now I presume you will want to 
seed considerable of this land covered with 
weeds next spring, before you get it ready 
for thorough work, even if you do not get 
the best of results. I think I would try 
using fifteen bushels of lime per acre, very 
thorough tillage, light seeding of oats and 
plenty of clover and timothy seed. 

Use one to 14 bushels of oats per acre, 
and a little fertilizer, such as does best on 
your land. In five to ten years you ean 
make this land quite productive, and prob- 
ably will not need to use much, if any, 
commercial fertilizer after that. 





Farm Hiats for December. 

As the fall work is now nearly com- 
pleted and all things in readiness for win- 
ter, farmers will have some time for rest 
and recreation, which generaliy is needed 
after the active season’s labor. 

There, however, will be the daily need of 
attention and care of the stock at the barn, 
and the more faithfully this work is per- 
formed, the more satisfactory will the re- 
sults be now and in the future. The winter 
season will be a good time in which to read, 
study, compare notes and plan for another 
year’s work. Time thus expended should 
bring with ita good and sure reward. 

FIELD AND GARDEN. 

At intervals during the month the ground 
may be clear and unfrozen so that plowing 
can be done. Manure may be carted to the 
more distant fields, thus saving time next 
spring. If draining wet land is to be done, 
the present is a good time. Wet places are 
frozen but little, and the soil is dry for the 
season. Plots of rhubarb, asparagus, spin- 
ach, kale, should be covered with litter and 
coarse manure. Celery standing in trenches 
should be covered with litter to prevent 
freezing. Some ofthe parsnips should be 
dug before the ground freezes to stay, and 
be packed in sand in the cellar. Said pack- 
ing will keep other vegetables plump and 
crisp, including turnips, beets, carrots, sal- 
sify, horseradish. 

THE POULTRY YARD. 

- If the early pullets fail to start laying 
during some ofthese warm spells, the chances 
are that they lack animal food. An egg is 
mostly meat. The natural foodof fowls is 
largely meat, and no hen will lay as well as 
she ought unless she has milk or some kind 
of meat food. The trouble is that many 
farmers will buy a few pounds of beef 
scraps, feed it out a handful or so to a large 
flock every few days, perhaps, and then con- 
clude that it doesn’t amount to anything. 
Meat is a food not a medicine. It is nearly 
all just the right material for egg making. 
Get it by the bag or the ton the same as 
grain, and use plenty of it. A quart in a 
large pailful of dough is none too much. If 
there is plenty of skimmilk to wet up the 
soft feed not much meat will be needed. 
Dried blood and fresh-cut bone are also 
good forms of animal food. 

Hens do not mind vold days if there is 
dry litter in which to exercise. But they 
must be warm by night, or the first severe 
cold snap will shut off the eggs. A snug, 
tight roosting-room pays. Warmth at night 
is more important than ventilation. Ever- 
green boughs hanging close over the roosts 
help the birds keep warm. Large flocks 
“keep warmer than small ones. ‘This Jast 
point is not commonly appreciated, but 
there are very successful winter egg pro- 
ducers who crowd from thirty to one hun- 
dred fowls into a small house at night, giv- 
ing them wide range by day and obtaining 
plenty of eggs when prices are high. 

Those who intend to raise early winter 
broilers should be getting ready. The best 
prices are obtained during March, April 
and May, and the chickens to be ready for 
market then must be out before Jong. In- 
cubators are started early in December. 
Chickens hatched the first of January 
should be worth thirty or forty cents a 
pound in the first part of April. Eggs will 
hatch well at this time of year. The wain 
trouble is to get the early pullets to laying 
so that enough eggs can be had to fill the 
machines. The scarcity of eggs at this 
time will probably reduce the hatch and re- 
sult in extra high prices néxt March and 
April. ‘ ; 

It. will cost about fifty cents to winter 








each male bird. Hence, very few should be 
kept. Even pure-bred birds, not needed for 
use or that will not sell for at least $1.50 
by early spring, should be culled out. Sur- 
plus cockerels should be kept by them- 
selves. They will not fight much if used to 
running together and kept out of sight of 
the pullets. 
ODD JOBS. 

Pastures, fence rows and borders of 
streams may be cleared of bush growth. 
Muck can be dug and left on the edge of 
the swamp to dry and weather. Do repair- 
ing, shingling and painting when weather 
permits. Study convenience in the barn 
and set up carriers for hay, manure and 
silage, and chutes for hay and grain. Make 
rat-tight grain binsif needed. Have plenty 
of forks, shovels, measures, brooms, brushes, 
curry combs, etc., for barn use, and a good 
place to keep them. Put the hurnesses in 
good order; repair and sharpen tools; sort 
winter fruit; draw off and mix cider to 
hasten vinegar-making; study farm papers 
and books, and plan a better system for the 
farm operations. 


<> 





Health for Etderly People. 

If you are along in years, all the more 
need of guarding your health, writes T. B. 
Terry, in the Practical Farmer. But now, 
do not infer that the less of your strength 
you use the better. No, that is about as bad 
as overdoing. One should not work to actual 
exhaustion, neither should he stop very 
much short of it for the very best results. 
Use of muscles and brain is the law of life. 
And the more use, within the limit of our 
daily supply of strength, the better the 
health and the longer the life. This is a 
necessity, if one wishes to retard the com- 
ing of the infirmities of old age. 

Our farmer friends, as a rule, work hard 
enough. They need only to be cautioned 
against overworking. And this more par- 
ticularly after they have reached the age of 
fifty or sixty years. They should continue 
to work then, but let younger hands do 
some of the heavier jobs. They should keep 
as busy as ever, but gradually arrange to 
have the work of a lighter and lighter char- 
acter. And by all means use the brains as 
well as the muscles, so you can continue to 
have a sound mind. as well as a sound body. 
A weakening of the brain power, !foss of 
memory, etc., is aimost a livinz death. It 
can be prevented toa considerable extent by 
proper use. “The carpenter who ‘helped 
mea month last summer is seventy-three 
years old. He is as spry as any boy and 
can do as much in a day as ever, except at 
heavy work. He lives 25 miles away, but 
was here every morning by six-twenty. One 
could set their clock by him. He told me 
he had thought of giving up work 
when he was seventy-five. 1 urged 
him not to do it, but to keep right on, 
being a little more moderate and avoid- 
ing heavy work. The proper way would 
be for him to keep a young, strong man 
to work with him to do the lifting and 
straining work. 1 would give the same 
advice to farmers who are getting old. 
Some four years ago our family physi- 
cian insistea that I must not go to any 
Institutes, and so did our folks and all our 
friends. But I took the bitin my teeth and 
went. They had little hope of seeing me 
come back alive. I went where I could 
stand what would be expected of me. I cut 
down on what would be required of my 
strength decidedly, but kept at my work. 
I came back better and am quite well 
and strong now. And now listen: Our 
good doctor told me the vther day that 
I was right in not dropping my work 
and to keep at it, only be careful to not 
overdo. 1 pass it on to all of you. I 
know itis right. I know it means longer 
life and more enjoyment while you do live, 
particularly the latter. What is longer life 
worth when one is made wretched by the 
infirmities of old age? 

Do not move to town, friends, when you 
are fifty or sixty years old, or seventy, o 1 
as soon as you are financially able. The 
change to compurative idleness will soon 
make life more or less of a burden. It will 
surely hasten the infirmities of age. Keep- 
ing busy, daily, within your strength, will 
help retard them. Let up gradually, doing 
just what you safely can and hold your own, 
but do not stop. If youdo not need to work 
longer, as far as income is concerned, work 
to help others, making your life a blessing 
to as Many as you can. 

I have told you of one of my aged friends 
who has never stopped work and who is 
well and enjoys life. I could tell you of 
others about the same age who stopped 
work ten or fifteen years ago, and who are 
far from being as well. They can talk 
about their infirmities by the hour. Bu 
they do not realize that they are simply 
reaping as they sowed; that their troubles 
could have been put off and almost pre- 
vented by an active, useful life, with due 
attention to moderation in all things. Sud- 
denly quitting work will usually bring on 
oldage troubles with a rush. A gradual let- 
ting up, but still always using mind and body, 
within your strength, breathing pure air 
night and day, and avoiding excesses of all 
kinds, will retard the coming of the infirmi- 
ties of old age. 


Corn or Oats for the North. 


We have had two cold wet seasons. Corn 
has failed in many cases, while oats have 
yielded bountifully. Now the question 
arises, why plant corn? Oats are the better 
crop to feed, and a more economical crop to 
grow in every way. 

Corn alone is an unprofitable food, while 
oats alone form a nearly balanced ration. 
Should any season prove too late for oats, 
barley may be sown as late as July 1 and 
make a profitable crop. Corn may be king 
in the South, but in my opinion the farmers 
of Maine had better stick to the hardier oats 
and barley. S. A. SHaw. 

Auburn, Me. 
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the tieups, unless it is.a few who deliver 
milk to the railroads themselves. The ma- 
jority of New York retailers contract by the 
year for so much milk at a certain price, 
which the farmer is to dehver at a central 
station, which in turn gets it to the cars. 

‘“‘Nearly every central station has a 
creamery attached to keep stalled milk from 
going to waste, by turning it into butter; 
and every station, I can tell you, has to 
hustle. ‘ 5 , 

“* Few people have the least idea of how 
much milk New. Yorkers consume in a 
single day. . Here, for instance, are the 
official figures for the month of September, 
1903: These give a daily average of 30,548 
cans, or 1,221,920 quarts, of milk, and 1609 
cans of cream and fresh condensed milk, or 
64,360 quarts, making in all a total of 1,286,- 
280 quarts of milk and cream which come jn | 
by twelve different lines of railroads every 
morning. q ; 

“ Even if one railroad is tied up for a few 
hours, it is bound to make a lot of trouble 
for some dealers and their customers ; and 
a general tieup—which, thank goodness, 


fresh creamery the supply is particularly 
short, and there isa firm feeling on the basis 
of 25 to 254 cents, the outside figure for high 
scoring lots: A good many buyers are not 
Satisfied ‘with qualities that score about 
ninety-one points, and they are paying a 
premium of one-quarter to one-half of a 
cent for such goods that meet their re- 
quirements. It is true that the proportion 
of these: high grade butters are very 
light, but enough stock: comes forward to 
merit some recognition in the quotation. 
The great bulk of the fresh butter is more 
or less defective in quality, and leaving 
fancy there:is another eertain value. The 
business ‘doing, however, is about in line 
with quotations. Storage creamery has a 
largér distributing trade, and there is a 
little ‘spe2ulative buying, or rather buyers 
are taking on<stock in anticipation of fut- 
ure.” No ¢éhange in New York State dairy; 
receipts and demands are both light. 

' Chapin ‘& Adams: “ Butter ie higher 
owing to falling off in receipts, which isa 
usual condition ‘at’ thistime of year. The 
market'i®likely to be firm foi some-time to 
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the fortunes of Colonel. Carter’s old friend, 
Fitz, who was “short ”’ of ten thousand 
shares of Consolidated, Smelting, while 


another. 


Porter virtually acted as Secretary «f the 
Navy,. although the position was held by 
He was instrumental in placing 


rie-Dog Town” gives us an insight into the 
habits of the prairie dog. Then there are 
stories about buffaloes, muskrats, beavers, 
gophers, field mice and other animals which 
she came in contact with during her younger 
days in the West. They are all pleasant, 
agreeable stories, and will be read with 
avidity by that numerous class known as 
*‘ nature-lovers.”” They do not, however, 
rise to the level of the works of many of the 
better known animal and nature writers. 
The illustrations by Mabel Williams are ap- 
propriate. | New York: James Potts. Price, 
$1.25 net. ] 


Arthur Morrison is so well known as the 
author of ‘‘Tales from Mean Streets,’’ 
that we take up this latest. book which he 
has written with eager anticipation.$ A’ 
perusal of the opening chapters sugge. ts 
Conan Doyle’s ‘Sherlock Holmes,” and 
the lover of detective story will be thrilled 
by the succession of incidents. The cen- 
tral character is Martin Hewitt, a Sher- 
lock Holmes 2d, and although he does live 
up to the reputation of the original, he pos- 
sesses no mean ability. The book derives 
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meetings and elsewhere as to the reliability 
of these tests, as well as to what it would 
lead to if the herds were very generally 
tested and the animals slaughtered wher- 
ever there were indications of disease as 
determined by the tests. 

But the people are getting more used to 
this condition of things. Along with a 
better understanding of the matter, many 
admit the necessity and advisability of 
going ahead in the effort for exterminating 
the disease so fa: as possible, wherever 
there is reason to suppose it is located. 
This work is going steadily forward in the 
State. At first it was underthe direction of 
the Board of Agriculture, but later by a 
commission to whom the work has been 
entrusted. During this time many herds 
have been tested in different parts of the 
State and commendable progress made. 

_ Not only are suspected herds subjeeted to 

the test, but some cattle owners, for their 

own protection and benefit, have had their 

animals tested, in order that they might be 

able to present a clean bill of health, or: 
freedom from thedisease. I think there are 

not so many infected herds found as was 

the euse a few years since, which, if eor-' 
rect, would indicate that there is less of the, 
disease. 

Lately there have been indications of the, 
disease in two large herds not far apart in: 
one of the towns in Franklin County. In, 
one herd of one. hundred animals, ali Jer- 
seys or grades, tle result of the test showed 
that twenty-two animals were affected. 
These were condemned and slaughtered. 
In some of the animals the disease was very 
pronounced, while in others ‘it was only in 
its incipient stages, and hardly discernible 
to unpracticed eyes; ,but, as the owner said, 
the germs were at present only waiting fa- 
vorable conditions for development and 

deadly work. 

One thing as noted was remarkable, there 
being none of registered foundation stock 

that responded to the test, and not one of 
the animals under three years old. 

In the other herd, out of seventy cows, 
thirty-one were found to be diseased. Here 
there was only one under three years old 
that had contracted the disease. In this 
herd there was one cow that was badly dis- 
eased, along with three of her daughters. 
Was this a case of heredity ? 

The owner of the first herd has a cream- 
ery, where his own milk is separated and 
also that from quitea number of patrons. 
Of course the skimmed milk goes into the 
vats together. Some suggested, at first— 
after the testing—that the milk from the 
affected cows would contain the germs, and, 
as a consequence, it would most likely be 
communicated to other herds from the feed- 
ing of the milk to calves. The immunity 
from the disease of the animals under three 
years old would seem to indicate that it 
was not being communicated through 
feeding of milk to the calves, hence it 
would seem to show that the milk was not 
contaminated, at least in these cases. One 
reason that induced the owner to have his 
herd tested was the fact that having a 
creamery patronized by others, there might 


anee. Holders of faney September-made 
full cream are fully as firm in their views-on - 
the basis of 12 cents for both large and small 
sizes, but anything showing slight defeots |' 
would be shaded a fraction. Late-made 
cheese,. however, eontinues neglected, and 
with fairly liberal supplies and stock accu- 
mulating the feeling is weak. Stock.show- 
ing marked late-made defeets is of uncertain 
value. Skimecontinue quiet; exporters-are 
taking a few, bwt home trade is showing 
very little interest in skims. 

A New York dealer, an exeellent judge of 
cheese, says: “In examining cheese we 
very frequently come aeross fruity flavors. 
Some cail it sweet. I think fruity isamuch | 
better term.. Im examining eheese in Mon- 
treal I have found pineapple and strawberry 
and a sort of sweet cider flavors. he 
fruity flavors are-objeeted to very mueh on 
the other side,.and militate greatly. against. 
the sale of the cheese. An off-ifsvored 
cheese will’ sometimes sell because the. 
buyer thinks itis am aged cheese, but we 
want you: to. make-clean, good cheese. From 
a mercantile: standpoint fruity flawors ane- 
the most dangerous. we buyers have to fight 
against. | find: we get more fruity-flavored. 
eheese from: Quebee and New Yosk State. 
Many of our buyers ean tell a cheese that: 
has a fruity flavor by the.way the iron will 


i go into the.cheese.. If proper care is taken 


ef the-utensils in whieh you get: the midk.I 
do not think yeu will have mach trouble 


-with fruity flavors.” . 
Receipts. at Beston for the month. of 


November were 2,595,900 pounds batter, 
26,447 boxes of eheese, besides 4791 boxes 
for export. and 55,817 cases. of eggs... For 
November of last year, the figures. were 


cheese, besides 3910 boxes of cheese for 
export and 48,790 cases of eggs. Butter ex- 
ports from Boston forthe month were. 227,- 
230 pounds, against 149,5¥4 pounds for the 
same month last year. Stoek of batter and. 
eggs in Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Nov. 28:- Butter, 196,880. packages. 
Last year, 169,331 paekages; eggs, 71,221 
eases; last year, 106,314 cases. In Eastern 
Cold Storage Company: Butter, 55,350 
packages ; last year, 40,346 packages ;, eggs, 
1846 cases; last year, 7739 cases. 
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Thoreugh Methads. 


We must cultivate our orchards. We 
must also breed such stock as pay the best. 
We must get. into the collar and work toa 
better advantage. I used to think that it 
was better to plow more, and still think 
that the correct thing. If you have a big 
field and expect to plow it over in the old 
style of cultivation, it will betwenty years 
before you can complete the job. 

Iam now working on a new theory. I 
seed the ground in corn instead of grain. 
It isa better plan. If you get your ground 
in good condition it’ will stay longer and 
yield better. 1f I want cream I must breed 
the Jersey and the Guernsey, but when I 
get through with them they are worthless. 
The market now calls forthe Holstein and 
the Durham. They are the coming’ cows.— 
‘S. M. Bean, Waldo County, Me. ' ’ 





‘able Southernen,. but he accepted his fate | 
‘eheerfully,.and when events at the stoek 


2,564,282 pounds of butter, 17,546. boues of | 


ceeded to thump bis old-time enemy over | 
the head with his eane, was ansested and 
placed ia: a ceil: at the police statien. { 
Such a proeeeding would natusally have : 
been. exceedingly buniliating to-this venes- 


market turned in. Fitz’s favor, he was over-| 
joyed. ‘ But the: Chzistmas menténed im the 
title of ‘the beok was observed:.at Carter’s; 
Hall,. Cartersville,.and a merry eceasiva it! 
was.. There the same Klutchum figures as 
well.as-a littte-gink. and the end of the story; 
is-as-delightfully eaptivating as ome could 
wish.. The eharaeters in Mr. Smith’s bovk. 
all staad: out cleanly, the dean old colonel, 
of couree,. being the best, and the one aihe:t 
at onee wins the reader as.ef yore. Not 
only isthe story an artistic-piece of work, 
‘but the book. itseMis handsomely. bound and 
finely; illustrated im color by: F.C. Yonn. It 
is-on the whole ene of the most appropriate. 
‘of Christmas. stesies that: has been issued 
for adult readevs. [New York: Charies 
Scribner’s.Sons. Price, $2.50. ] 


Asone. ef tiae three men who have been 
honored with. the title of admiral, David D. 
Poxter’s.career is certainly one of unasual 
interest and deserves to-be made famiNar to 
the: present and: future ‘generations. It 
seems rather strange that a man of his fame 
should: never be:fore have had a biography 
written, but vow that we have waited so 
leng fon’ the story ef his life, we have at 
last one whie? , does. him full justiee. James 
RusselA Soley is the biographer, and with 
painstaking care be has given us the de- 


,verse, followed by two poems on the sea, 








tailed. accou it of his noteworthy achieve- 


The book contains maps and other illustra- | 
tions and is indexed. Itisa netable addi- | 
tion to ‘** Fhe Great Commander Series.’ | 
[New York: D. Appleton & Co. Priee, | 
$1.50net. | 

Bhe publication of a new book of peems | 
by Rudyard Kipling is, indeed, an event in | 
the world of literature, particularly when | 
the book. contains such virile selection as | 
‘*“The Islanders” and that masterpiece, | 
“The Recessional,”’ peems, which in their 
way were as noteworthy as “The Absent- 
Minded Beggar” and ‘* Mandalay.’” The 
book before us opens with a dedication in 


one of: which “ The Bell Buoy,” is so filled 
with vigor that it immediately strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in the reader. To quote: 
‘Threugh the blur of the whirling snow 
/ Or the blast of the inky sleet, 
The Iunterns gather and grow, 
And I look for the homeward fleet, 

Rattle of block and sheet— 

’Ready aboui—stand by! 
Shull I ask'them a fee ere they fetch the quay ? 

(Shoalt ’Ware shoal!) Not 1.” 

“ White Horses ’”’ is another poem which 
has the true swing, as— 

** Whose hand may grip your nostrils— 
Your forelock who may hold? 

B’en they that use the broads with us, 

.¢ The riders bred and bold, 

‘ That spy upon our mating, 

That rope us where we run— 

They know the strong White Horses 
From father unto son.” 

Yet it does seem as though Mr. Kipling 
received as much genuine inspiration from 
the land as from the sea, but it is when he 
comes to his, ‘‘Service Songs’’ that we 





with Conan Deyle’s masterpieee, for it 
would indeed have been remarkable if even 
Mr. Morrison could have secured an audi- 
“,ce as largeand as enthusiastie as that of 
his fellow countryman’s. As _ detective 
stories go,“ The Red Triangle.” is one of the 
best, and those who delight in mystery tales 
—and who does not ?—will find ample enter- 
tainment in this book. 

Mr. Morrison expresses his views on 
hypnotism before he reaches the end, and 
he utters a warning to innoeent people who 
allow themselves to be made # subject of 
hypoeotic experiments in the hands of per- 
sons with whom they are not thoroughly 
acquainted. The practice of hypnotism is 
so dangerous, he says, that two eminent 
men of science have been led to issue a 
public protest and warning, with an urgent 
plea that the practice of. hypnotism be re- 
stricted by law at least as closely as that of 
vivisection. But the story of the red tri- 
angle is the thing, and the interest in the 
mystery increases as the reader proceeds. 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


““Three Hundred ‘Things a Bright Girl 
Can Do,” by Lilla Elizabeth Kelley, has a 
title that is self-explanatory, and the book, 
which is fully illustrated, covers the sub- 
jects selected for amplification in a clear 
and explicit manner that will leave no 
doubt inthe minds of those who wish to 
follow its instructions. The industry shown 
in the preparation of this book should en- 
title it tothe consideration of ‘both old and 
young. Itis attractive looking and is well 
adapted to. meet a useful holiday demand. 
(Boston: Dana Estes & Co. Price, $1.20.) 








“THE BATTLE OF BUNKERHILL.”’ — 
‘From ‘Brother Jonathan, ’’ by Hezekiah Butterworth. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 





One Thoroughbred, four High Grades, 3 to 5 months 
vld, all handsome, healthy, fine growers, the produce 
of my carefully selected Dairy Herd.’ For Sale at 
moderate prices. H. N. HILLS. 
Harcourt Farms, Gambier. Ohio. 


UPLAND FARM HERD 


a ae 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE. 


F. R. HAZARD, Owner. 


A few choice Young Bulls and Bull Calves for Sale.of 
the Florine and Elya families, sired by Supreme, the 
Champion Bull at the New York State Fa r, 1901 and 
1902. r information and prices, address 

GEORGE T. HUBBLE, Manager. 
Solvay, N. Y. 














Weedlawn Herd Aberdeen-Angus Cows. 

Heifers and perme alls for sale. Also Duroc-Jer- 
Sey and Chester White hogs for sale. 

BENTON GARINGER, Washington C. H., Ohio. 





Maple View Herd 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle—40 registered bulls and 

heifers for sate, sired by Fond Lad 32327. 

JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, III. 


best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Establishe:! 
&2. Alsoregistered Shetland ponies. 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902. 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. Thi 
herd won more prizes in 190, 1901 and 1902 than an 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stock 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, II!. 





Chester Whites. 


Buy your stock from the old reliable herd that ha 
produced more prize-winners in the past 1) years tha! 
any other herd in the United States. 

. M. Kk. NEWBURN, Hennepin, Il!. 


50—Chester White Boars—50. 


Eight fall of 1902 farrow, 42 of spring of 1903 farrow 
Heavy bone, extra quelvy. Breeditg most fashio! 
able. Pairs and trios nat akin. Also some extra 
yearling Shropshire ram lambs. 

x F. A. ECKSTEIN & BRO., 

R. F. D. No. 2: Chester, Howard Co., Ia. 





Chester Whites. 

A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akiu 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Keddick, Ill. 





Write for show record of our 


Chester Whites. / 


* All ages for sale. 
Describe what ms want. 
ARDIN BBOS., Box P 169, Lima, 0. 





Chester White Hogs. 
Fall and spring pigs, either sex, from leading priz« 
winning herds. Peuigrees furnished. 
- MARTIN VOGEL, JR., Route 4, Fremort, ©. 





Chester Whites fer Sale. 


Best of breeding; all ages ; extra large but smoot! : 
weigh 200 pounds at ois teas. ° 
W. M. MERCER, Aurora, Ill. 





Peland-Chinas. 
Twenty early spring boars; large, mellow fellow 
also one herd boar an fifty ‘August pigs. Customer> 


in eleven ites. . 
CLYDE CARRINGTON, Jamaica, I!1. 





Pleasant View Herd. 


Registered Poland-Chinas, both sexes, for sali 
guaranteed as represented. A 
Cc. A. BROWNE, Belle Plaine, Wis. 





20 Big-Bened Peland-China Bears. 


March and April farrow, 825 each. 
W. M. LAMBING, West Liberty, Ia. 





Clydesdale Herses, 


Poland-China hogs, Barred Plymouth Rock chicken:. 
PHILIP A. MAUTZ, K. R. No. 5, Pana, Il. 





Pelied Durhams. 





Both sexes, for sale cheap. Also Poland-China hogs. 
$15. R. B. GUY, Mechanicsburg, 0 


R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove. Wis., breeder of the 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
pack. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 

erheated. The saddle with its weight 
.abs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
aye little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
r-fresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
o! great value in a stable. 


0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
U5 Fulton St.. New York. 





Poutry. 


Artificial Poultry Fattening. 

The market requirements in regard to 
cressed poultry are more exacting today 
-yan ever before. This is not only true with 
»oultry, but the same conditions exist with 
cattle, sheep and hogs. A well-fleshed prod- 
net not only weighs more, but brings more 
per pound, and in the case of poultry, the 
difference sometimes amounts to ten cents 
per pound. It is possiblein a lot of chickens 
+o have some that are in very good flesh, but 
how to have them all well fleshed and able 
to command the top price, is something 
that has been sought fora long time. 

INCREASED USE OF MACHINES. 

That fattening by cramming fulfills this 
purpose must be readily acknowledged by 
the large number of cramming machines in 
use today. There isa party at Sidney, O., 
who uses twelve cramming machines, fatten- 
ing some twenty thousand every month. 
In this connection, I might state, that pre- 
viously this party ran thirty incubators, 
raising thousands of chickens yearly, be- 
sides producing thousands of dozens of eggs 
for the market yearly. But he has found so 
much money in fattening by cramming that 
he has given up raising poultry and eggs for 
the market, and his thirty incubators are 
idle and for sale. There is a party also in 











ALLEN’S FEEDING MACHINE.’ 


Iowa using twenty-two cramming ma-: 
chines—a party in Illinois who fattens on a 
very largescale, fattening thousands yearly, 
a party who.supplies the White Star Line, 
with poultry fattened by cramming, and, 
they take all he can supply...The Armour, 
Packing Company of Davenport, Ia., has 
a contract for five hundred thousand hand- 
crammed poultry. berkie . 

The greatest industry of Clarinda, Ia., is 
fattening chickens for the London market. 
At the central stacion here butter, eggs and 
poultry are received from..a_ radius of' 
seventy-five miles and to the value of $2,000,- 
000 annually. This company. is. the. oldest! 
in Iowa, and has other stations at Keokuk, ' 
Burlington and elsewhere, handling alto-' 
gether between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000; 
worth of dairy and poultry products each, 
year. The feeding-house ,at Clarinda ac-; 
commodates about 7500 chickens. which are} 
fattened by cramming appliances. | 

ADVANTAGE OF SPECIAL METHODS. 

By this means the weight of the chicken 
is increased from thirty-five to fifty per 
cent. The flavour of the meat-is much im- 
proved and the selling value greatly ad-: 
vanced. The vrocess of fattening is not. 
secret as has been represented. The, 
Clarinda Poultry Company is: anxious to; 
teach the farmers how to do it in order that’ 
they may improve the value of their chick-! 
ens by proper food and care. They do the 
same thing witb steers and hogs, and there 
is no reason why they should not fatten 
their chickens. The feeding machine will) 
eventually be a common adjunct with poul- 
try raisers, because the one who does use it 
will produce so much better birds than the 
one who doesn’t use it that the one who 
does empJoy the machine will see that to 
command the price for the birds of the one: 
who does use it, he must use it himself. 
The reason for this is the almighty dollar; 
in other words, “‘ results.” 

When chickens, especially cockerels, run: 
at large, while their appetites are good they 
lead too gay and active a life to lay on much 
tlesh. If they are cooped up and fed from 
troughs they may ea‘ alittle, but they are 
not active enough to create much of an ap- 
petite, and as they have previously led an 
active life they are not contented at being 
contined, consequently they eat little com- 
paratively. In other words, they have not 
appetite enough to eat all the system can 
assimilate. Now when the cramming ma- 
chine is used it matters not whether the 
bird has an appetite. That bird is fed all 

t can possibly assimilate. The food should 
be so prepared that the fowl can assimilate 
‘t with the least possible exertion on the 
part of the digestive organs. When this is 
‘tone the bird has assimilated so much more 
ood than when fed otherwise that it is in 

‘uch more flesh and commands much 
‘etter price. It leaves a profit that well 

pays for the extra work of feeding each 

rd by machine. 

lhe birds will stand this high feeding for 

‘ertain time, which is between two and 
‘our weeks, and take on a surprising 

iount of flesh. But there comes a time, if. 

pt up, when the reaction seems to.set in, 
-ud the trick is to get those birds off to mar- 
‘et before that time or before the reaction 
‘As set in so far as to have done any harm. 
his is generally known and understood 
when ducks are fattened in large quantities. 
‘sy a little experience one can’ thoroughly 
‘uaster the process and woald not then 
“\ink of being without a cramming ma- 
ciilne, 


COOPING AND CARE. 
_ in fattening put each bird in‘a stall by 
‘self. Several can be put together and 
"ood resuits obtained, but eventually one 


‘| The best and cheapest coop is made of 


‘gers of the right hand on crop and press the 


|per bird for three weeks. If the 
| bird fed by.cramming machine weighs 


tened. In the first ingtunce at. twelve cents 


| tunate.enoungh to have stock to come forward 
| realized a very handsome price. Since the 





will learn that it is much more satisfactory 
to have each bird in a stall by itself. Do 
not build the coops stationary, but of a size 
easy tochandle, for when stationary it re- 
quires too much time to whitewash, which 
should be doné after each lot is taken out. 


lathes nailed on to a frame. being four feet 
long, seventeen inches high, eighteen inches 
wide. OnStheSbottom nail two or three 
lathes, leaving a space of one inch between 
lathes. This will leavea space both hack 
and front of bottom for droppings to go 
through, and so keep the coop clean. This 
space must be left both back and front of 
the bottom, asa bird wil] turn around so long 
asit can get its head up. These coops can be 
set np from the floor, and the droppings 
scraped up from the floor. But if space is 
to be economized, pieces a little longer than 
the height of the coop should be nailed on to 
the four corners to serve as legs. Thena 
tray can be put under each coop and coops 
put on top of each other three or four high. 
The cnop will keep clean, and by cleaning 
the trays out every two or three days, the 
air in the room will keep sweet. Gypsum 
or land plaster is a good disinfectant, and it 
is well tu sprinkle the bottom of the trays 
with it after they have been cleaned out. 
To whitewash make a trough a littler larger 
than thecoop, put about ten inches of white- 
wash init. Put in coop, turn over, and the 
job is done. 
HOW TO FEED. 


Wheel the cramming machine up to the 
coop in which are the birds tobe fed. Take 
the bird in-the left hand, holding its feet 


: : eet eas bé eater a So aaa : = 
: marked The summoning into court of 


FARM BUILDINGS OF B. W. McKEEN, OXFORD CO., ME. 





See descriptive article. 
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and flight feathers of the. wings in the same 


hand, stretch out the neck and push on to| quantities of eggs and poultry in direct 
the feed tube of cramming machine, béing | shipments from outside the State. There 
sure end of tube is in crop. Keep the fin-! are no Chamber of Commerce statistics for 


these cities, but estimates furnished by 


treadle with the foot: At first, feed the| whojesale produce dealers or the managers 
bird lightly. After a few days the crop can | of cold-storage warehouses give the figures 


be filled full. 


of receipts of eggs last year at cities outside 


As to the feed, some use one thing, some | of Boston at 805,000 cases, worth $5,433,750. 


another, but do not feed too much corn 


‘This total value is a little more than five- 


meal. Be sure to use pulverized charcoal in | sevenths that of eggs received in Boston, 
the feed, about three pounds to one hun-| and as it is stated, has the proportions. of 
dred of feed. It is a peculiar characteristic | dressed poultry, are substantially the same 
of fowls that they can assimilate a large| eggs. Dr. Brigham takes five-sevenths of 


amount of fat, and this point should not be, 
overlooked when very best results are de-. 


the value of dressed poultry received in | 
Boston as the value of dressed poultry re-; 


sired. The food should be mixed to a con-| ceived in those cities, and gets $3,219,155. 


sistency of thick cream, and to be sure the 


.The grand total of eggs and dressed poultry 


food is all right take note of the droppings. | received in: Boston and the thirteen other 
They should not be’ watery, but of a con-| cities named being $20,263,686. 


sistency to hold together. If the fowls 


It is certain that a part of the eggs and 


have been fed right, it will be noted that:| dressed poultry appearing in the receipts in 


they gain most during the second week. 
The main points in fattening by.cram-' 


| other cities appear also in the receipts in 


Boston,.being bought in the latter city by 


ming are to watch your birds ani know the| dealers in nearby cities, such as Lynn, 


amount of food to give. It is well to 


Salem, Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell, etc.,: 


slightly ferment the food before feeding. | but dealers say that those figures would be 
This may be done by mixing the food up | guite balanced by the poultry and eggs 


twelve to twenty-four hours before feed- 


brought into cities near the borders: of :the 


ing. If the weather is cool the food should | State: by producers living . over the line. 


be put ina warm place. . 
FIGURING THE PROFIT. 

The difference between fattening fowls by 
cooping and feeding by trough and feeding 
by cramming is the extra weight of flesh 
that is puton. Aside from the fact thata, 
good many birds actually lose flesh when: 
cooped and fed from troughs, those that do: 
well do not gain nearly so much as those 
fed by machine. Now the cost of time of 
feeding in trough is less than when the ma- 
chine is used, but the cost of time when 
fed by machjne is not’ over 3} cents 


Then, too, the cities and large towns in the 
western part of.the State receive their sup- 
plies from New York city and Albany, and 
we have left out of the reckoning several 
cities, such as Newburyport, Gloucester, ' 
Marlboro and Northampton. To be per- 
fectly fair in the figures, however, Dr. 
Brigham deducts $2,263,636 from the total, 
considering that the figures are duplicated 
to that amount, and he reaches $18,000,000, 
as the money value of poultry and eggs, 
coming into the State last year. | 





cad 


Eggs Less in Demand. 
Sinve Thanksgiving week the tendency 


four pounds: at: start of feeding, it! 9» coos has been todecline slightly owing 


should’ weigh six pounds after fattened. 
But after fattened it would sell for at least 
four cents mote per pound than before’ fat- 


per pound, forty-eight ceuts; in the second 
ninety-six cents; but c st of feed for three 


to the lighter demand, but the best grades 
of fresh stock are as highasever. Eggs are 
still very scarce. The large supply of cold- 
storage stock relieves the situation some- 
what, but there is every reason to believe 
that avery high range of prices will hold 


weeks is 12}. cents, cost of time 34 cents, all through the month. By that time the 


leaving a net profit of thirty-two cents. 

It is but the difference between actual 
cost and selling price that must be consid- 
ered in business, and this is the real reason 
why the cramming machine is of such bene- 
fit to poultry men. W. H. ALLEN, JR. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 





Good Outlook for Poultry. 


Special ‘poultry letter by S. L. Burr & 
Co.: .The supply of all kinds of poultry | 
from points in New England and 
northern New -York was quite limited, and ; 
any of the farmers or shippers who were for- 


Thanksgiving trade the movement ‘of poul- 
try has been rather moderate, as it usually 
is directly after a holiday, but in about a 
week we shall bein the midst of the Christ. 
mas trade again, and then we look for about 
the same, kind of.a market,we had for 
Thanksgiving: It is generally. understood 
by all well-informed dealers that turkeys 
are short all over the country, and thuse 
who use them will be obliged to pay good 
prices for them, not only for the holidays, 
but all through the season. 

We look to see fancy Northern turkeys, 
whether they. come from Vermont, New 
York or Canada, sell here at Christmas 
from 25 to 30 cents a pound, and Western 
from 20 to 25 cents. The.high prices on tur- 
keys will have a tendency to increase the 
demand for other kinds of poultry not so 
high in price. For the Christmas trade 
there is always an active demand for fancy 
ducks and geese, and itis the best time to 
ship them on to market of any we have in 
the whole year. We look to see ducks sell, 
if fancy, from 18 to 20 cents, and geese prob- 
ably from 15 to 17 cents, and should urge 
farmers and shippers to let them come along 
tor the Christmastrade. There will also be 
a very active demand for fancy large chick- 
ens suitable for roasting; they will prob- 
ably sellfrom 16 to 20 cents a pound, and 
fancy large fowls from 15 to 16 cents. 

We look for about a steady, even market 
and about present prices to prevail for the 
next ten days; then we anticipate a more 
active demand and little higher range of 
prices on turkeys, ducks and geese. 





17,334 Tons of Poultry. 


supply from the South should begin to in- 
crease rapidly. 

At New York the demand is very light, 
especially for fresh-gathered stock, and 
some receivers carried over more or less 
surplus from last week. The tone of the 
market is easier and prices show a decline. 
Average best Western are selling at 30 
ceuts, although some holders are not dis- 
posed to sell their’best stock at that figure. 
The medium and lower’ qualities’ move 
rather slower at proportionate prices. Re- 
frigerator eggs are quite firmly maintained 
in price, but it requires better stock than 
ean be found:to command the outside quo- 
tation. Limed eggs hold steady. 
=> 


Ega Supply and Prices. 


According to figures prepared this week 
by Dr. A. A. Brigham for the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture, the receipts of 
eggs at Boston haye increased from 625,581 
cases in 1890 to 1,053,165 cases in 1902. The 
range of prices in 1890 was 144 to 28 cents, 
and in 1902 the range was 15% to 36 cents. 








.Evidently the increase in supply has been 


much more than offset by the increase of 
demand. 

The grade of eggs taken for the standard 
of price is ‘fresh Western,’’ and Dr. Brig- 
ham, whose statement is condensed in the 
following account, gives the highest and 
lowest price of each year. A study of his 
tables gives some interesting figures. The 
lowest average price for the whole year is 
154 cents in 1897,ana the highest average 
price is 224 cents, reached in 1890 and again 
in 1902. There was one week in January, 
and again the second week in February, 
1893, when..fresh Western eggs reached the 
unusual price of 36 cents a dozen, and yet 
the average for that entire year was but 20? 
cents. 

In 1902 the highest price reached was 36 
cents, the lowest 154 cents, and the average 
for the fifty-two weeks was 22} cents. Mar- 
ketmen say, asserts Dr. Brigham, that not 
only is the quantity of eggs received in 
Boston increasing rapidly, but that the price 
is steadily advancing also; the figures given 
in the Chamber of Commerce reports, how- 
ever, hardly bear out the latter statement. 
Eggs have been unusually high in Boston 


all of this year, which promises to be a 


record breaker; but the highest price of 


The steady increase in the consumption | ), |, year was no higher than that of 1893, 
of eggs is, verge Kyl sig x amin = the lowest price of last year only a half cent 
tistics, outdone by t poultry: in each of the | ove the lowest figure of both ’91 and ’93, 
the consumption of poultry; andthe high average price of last year was 


three years last past there was received in 


exactly equal to the average prize of 1890; 


Boston markets more than three times as these figures indicate a fairly steady price, 


receipts more than trebled - weal i 
Poultry packages are not un orm n size, 
put the statistics clerk of the Chamber of 
Commerce gives the average of the packages 


| much dressed poultry as in 1890 or 1891; the| 1 Ling several years together. 








- The preliminary estimate of the average 


yield an acre of potatoes is 84.7 bushels, 


as 150 pounds. Of the 316,319 packages | against an average yield of ninety-six bush- 


of poultry 
a packages were for export (through 


shipments to Europe), leaving 331,319 pack- 
nan for consumption, a total of 34,667,850 
pounds,—almost 17,334 tons. The. average 
value of this dressed poultry last year is 

iven as 
hes $4,506,817.50; the grand total for eggs 
and poultry received in Boston being $11,- 


614,781.25. 


received in Boston last year | els in 1902, 65.5 bushels in 1901, and a ten- 


year average of 79.5 bushels. The average 


as to quality is 86.4. per. cent., as compared 


with 90.4 per cent. in November last, 78.4 in 
November, 1901, and 88.1 in November, 1900. 
The preliminary estimate of the average 


13 cents a pound, the total value yield of hay is 1.54 tons an acre, against an 


average yield of 1.5 tons in 1902, 1.28 tons 
in 1901, and a ten-year average of 1.33 tons. 
The average as. to quality is 91.3 per cent., 


There are quite a number of cities in | against 85.7. per cent: in November last, 
Massachusetts and Dr. Brigham’s inquiry | 91.3 in November, 1901, and 89.7 in Novem- 





revealed that they, too, receive considerable 


ber, 1900. 





‘borticuitural. 


Winter Bulb Culture. 


When it comes toa question of the potted 
bulbs for winter blooming, I have only one 
answer tothe question as to how many, or 
-what, and that.is, as.many as can be had of 
any and every sort, for it is utterly impossi- 
ble to have too many. When possible, pot 
them at intervals, from the beginning: of 
September. up till the end of November, or 
even later. I have had: glorious blooms 
from bulbs that were potted as late as the 
middle, of December, but, of. course, they 
were equally late about blooming, being 
only a little earlier than the earliest of th 
garden bulbs. .. . rote 

Pot them in any fairly good soil;: see that 
the drainage is good, give them a good water- 
ing, firm the soil well. around the bulb and 
then put in acool, dark place until the top 
growth gets a start. Every. week or so look 
them over to make sure that tlie bulbs are 
firm in the soil. -The roots may strike the 
drainage material and shove the bulb up 
If the soil.is very dry, water:again, and 
look out for the mice, for they appreciate 
the bulbs asa food.. . : Ta 

When the top begins to show a growth of 
foliage bring the pots to the light; but: do 





not keep them where it. is warm. -Kemem- |- 


ber what the temperature’ averages at the 
season when these . bulbs: bloom, unforced, 
in the gardens, and it becomes evident that 
the temperature of the ordinary window 
garden is altogether:too high ‘for them. If 
they are kept from freezing. that is all that 
is needed. ° ‘ : ae, ot ow 

When the bulbs are well developed, it is’ 


@ good plan, unless the soil is very: rich, to! 
| give.a good fertilizer of some sort: to. give 


added size and lasting quality tothe blooms. 


I like the commercial fertilizer for pot | 


plants of all sorts, because of its freedom 
from insects and its lack of odor. 

The bulbs which produce large blossom 
can be made most effective when planted 
snugly, or, at most, three or fourin a pot, 
but those of smaller habits of growth are 
best planted in clumps ‘or masses. The 
finest. display I ever had was when I had 
some boxes made, about. eight inches in 
depth, and then massed the bulbs exactly 
as 1 would in the garden. When they came 
into bloom | kept the boxes on the floor— 
the coolest part of the room. , 

For these box-beds one precaution must 
be taken. Select such bulbs for each box 
as will mature their root growth in about 
the same length of time——Portland Trans- 
oript. Wy Ste si 


Apples Lower in Europe. 
The'long-expected overloading of the for- 
eign market appears to have taken place, and 
conditions at present are unsatisfactory to 
shippers, nets received here from shipments 
being often much less than the apples 
would have brought in the local market. 
Cables from J. C. Houghton & Co., Liver- 





pool, Dec. 1, say: ‘‘ Remainder of cargoes |- 


of various steamers and few apples from 
steamers ex Commonwealth and Bohemian 
are selling. Sales fifteen thousand barrels. 
Market very depressed. Prices show no 
improvement.’”” The Glasgow cable reads: 
‘** Market in bad position.” 

A Boston firm of exporters reports nets 
in Boston as low as $1 to $1.50. 

The apple shipmeutsfrom Boston for the 
week ending Nov. 28 were 6729 barrels to 
London, 10,204 barrels to Glasgow, 520 bar- 
rels to Rotterdam, 2070 barrels to Manches- 
ter and 36,749 barrels to Liverpool, a total 
of 56,269 barrels ; same week last year, 26,938 
barrels ; total thus far this season, 400,811 
barrels: same time in 1902, 439,491 barrels. 

The enormous crop of apples of this sea- 
son, which has enabled shippers to send 
abroad in less than four months 2,306,591 
barrels, as against 1,416,545 barrels last 
year, has brought the price down so much 
that apples are now almost a drug on the 
market in Liverpool and Glasgow. Private 
advices are being received by agents on 
the other side discouraging further ship- 
ments, and it looks as if there would be 
a considerable falling off in the amount 
shipped during the next few months. 

C. R. Lawrence writes: ‘*We do not ex- 
pect to see again this season, or anyway not 
until spring, the top prices that ruled dur- 
ing the fall in the foreign markets. There 
will be, however, another opportunity to 
export and get nearly as good prices as 
ruled then.” The expectation being that 
markets will recover as soon as receipts fall 
off somewhat. 


Pp 
_— 





Vegetables and Fruit. 


Onions, squashes and turnips continue 
plenty and cheap, except for best grades. 
Most other lines of vegetab'es are in moder- 
ate or light supply, with prices good. Com- 
mon or poor lots of onivns are low, some 
selling below 50 cents. Potatoes. hold 
steady in prices, heavy receipts being bal- 
anced by a good demand. Cabbages are 
rather decreasing in quantity and prices 
are very firm. Southern stuff is in light 
supply and will continue so if reports of a 
disastrous freeze-up down there prove not 
exaggerated. ‘'he thermometer is said to 
have dropped four or five degrees below 
freezing as far South as Florida, last Satur- 
day, and this would bring ruin to tender 
kinds of vegetables. Hothouse vegetables 
are well sustained in price. Cucumbers 
are high for the season. The failure of the 
outdoor crop last summer helps the present 
sale of the hothouse product. Lettuce is 
rather plenty, and hundreds of barrels and 


cases are being shipped to New York by 
Boston dealers and large growers. 

In New York market offerings of po- 
tatoes continue light and market firm, with 
occasional sales reported above outside quo- 
tations. Sweet potatoes. dull and weak; 
mostof the Southern receipts were frozen 
and’ of little yalue. Cabbages hold firm. 
Cauliflowers are in light receipt. California 
tomatoes are dull and weak. New Orleans 
lettuce and other salad stock from that sec- 
tion is in free supply and showing irregu- 
lar ‘quality. There is a fair supply of 
Charleston and Florida ,vegetables which 
were generally more or less frozen and, 
of uncertain value; strictly prime brought 
full quotations, but many lots ‘were so 
badly frozen“ as to be entirely worth- 
less. Very little doing in pears, Grapes 
steady. Cranberries are In Ifberal sup- 
ply ‘and’ weak,’ (except ‘finest berries. 
The market for ‘domestic marrow beans is 
ruling dull, and the quality would have to be’ 
strictly choice to sell above $2.85; average | 
best lots can be bought at $2.80. Medium 
and pea are well sustained, with a fair 
demand and light stocks. Red kidney lean 
in buyers’ favor; it is doubtful if over $3 
could be obtained for the choicest lots. A 
moderate movement in foreign beans pre-, 
vails at about late prices. 

The ‘fruit situation. shows no special 


| change in Boston. Cranberries hold prices 


steady, except that the large number of 
poor, soft lots reduces the average figures 
of sales. Grapes are comparatively scarce, 
but as quality is now rather poor, prices do 
not advance. Pears range from $2 to $4. 
Highest priced kinds in season are Dana’s 
Hovey and Bose. There are some Sheldons 
and Seckels from cold storage, and some 
Lawrence and a few other kinds. ! 


ie 





Apple: Trade Dull, = 
The Boston market has held up well 


against the reports of -weakness in foreign | - 


markets. Prices so-far‘have heldfirm. But 
sales are slow except for strictly fancy red 
fruit, which’ sells readily at full ‘prices.’ 
Good .No. 1 Baldwins bring $2.25, some 
fancy lots as high as $2.75. . Some classed as 
No.1 go as low as'$1:50, but these are more 
strictly the No. 2 of best grade. It is likely 
that the bad state .of foreign markets, if 
continued, will-soon show itself in the home 
trade, causing a tendency to lower prices. 
Probably a few.‘ weeks later the‘ foreign 
markets will again right themselves and the 
general situation will improve. © 


Dairy Don'ts. | 


Don’t turn the cows out in the cold autumn 
rains and storms. 





leave the pasture. ey eT), 
- Don’t curry ana brush the cows with the 
milking-stool. 

Don’t keep a cow that is not earning her 
feed, emits 
Don’t breed to a scrub sire. 

Don’t milk with wet hands. eS : 

Don’t-allow the milk to stand in the sta- 
ble. é 

Don’t mix water with milk to raise the 
cream. . Pie 

——The Vermont State Grange holds its thirty- 
second annual session at Rutland, Vt.. Dec. 9, id 
and 11. The day sessions.of Wednesday will be 
occupied: with reports and officlal business. The 

ion Wednesday evening will be given to the 
public, and it is expected ‘that Governor Batch- 
elder and E. B. Norris, master of New York State 
Grange, will be present. The second session 
will be occupied with reports from deputies, 
elections, degree work, etc. Exemplifications of 
four degrees will be given Thursday evening. A 
business session will be held Friday morning. 
Special hotel and railroad rates are offered mem- 
bers and delegates. ; 
- ——When the International Mercantile Marine 
Company’s steamer Bostonian of the’ Boston- 
Manchester Leyland service sailed from Boston 
last week. she was # well-filled ship, having 
88,836 bushels of wheat, 499 cattle, 2070 barrels of 
apples, 640 bales of cotton and cotton waste, 125 
tons of provisions, 150 tons of wire and steel 
nails, 110 tons of cereals, 406 tons of miscella- 
neous freight, which included shipments of lum- 
ber, machinery, hay, paper, leather, etc. The 
shipment of apples is the largest this season 
direct to Manchester. The cargo included about 
fifty tons of machinery. ‘ 

—tThe trade relations between the United 
States and Cuba, present and past, are the sub- 
ject of a document just issued by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor through its Bureau of 
Statistics. The United States imports from 
Cuba have always exceeded in value the United 
States exports tv Cuba. This fact has been due; 
not to a lack of appreciation of United States 
products and merchandise on the part of the 
Cubans, nor yet to a lack of purchasing power ou 
their part, but rather to the fact that Cuba has 
happened to be the producer of two great staples 
of commerce and trade which are and ever have 
been in active and almost universal demand in 
the United States, namely, sugar and tobacco. 
If it were not for these staples the balance of 
trade between the United States and Cuba would 
show a record agaivst Cuba instead of against 
the United States. 

-—The date of the poultry show in Lewiston, 
Me., will be Jan. 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

— Dr. Howard, chief of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology in the Agricultural Department, will 
leave Washington for Chili and Peru late in Jan- 
uary, to investigate a report that an insect has 
been discovered in those countries that will de- 
stroy the Mexican cotton boll weevil, the pest 
which has eaten up about five hundred thousand 
bales of cotton in Texas plantations this year. 

—tThe Massachusetts Dairy Bureau is out 








after the renovated-butter people, especially in Chi 


the south, centraland western parts of the State. 
Creameries and farmers who make a specialty of 
the dairy business, have complained to both the 
State Board of: Health. and the board. of: agri- 
culture, and agents of the dairy bureau are mak- 





ing rigid investigation of tke alleged sales in un- 


| 1 or Nov. 1, 


: Don't serimp: the feed when the cows 


Cwenty-six Fall River grocers for selling made- 
Over butter, without displaying a sign to that 
effect, is but the beginning of the work. 

<7 Milkmen_ of southern Worcester County, 
Mass., including the towns of Grafton, North- 
bridge and villages of Saundersville and Far- 
pumeviile, advanced the price of milk from 
‘five to six cents’Déc. 1. {n several other locali- 
tiesin New England the advance was made Oct. 


——The Bureau of Forestry has undertaken 
the preparation of a working plan for the ten- 


| thousand-gcre tract of the Mount Pleasant Hotel 


Company in New Hampshire. The forests on 
these lands have been heavily cut, and the com- 
pany desires te-put them in the best possible con- 
dition both for the benefit of the forests them- 
selves and for the scenic effects. 

——The discovery of a new way of extracting 
turpentine, made two’ years ago by Dr. Charles 
H.:Herty working under the directiou of the 
Bureau ot Forestry, is resulting in a complete 
change of methods by turpentine operators all 
over the South. 

——The largest shipment of apples which ever 
left New York arrived at Bremen Jast week 
on the North German Lloyd steamer Main; which 
sailed from New York, Nov: 19. It consists of 22'- 
929 barrels and 1540 boxes, <4, j 

——What is said to be the largest steer in the 


| world was sold Nov. 24 toa syndicate of Green- 


town (Ind.) men, who will, fatten it for the St 
Louis. Exposition. The steer is four years old 
and weighs 2800 pounds. When fat he may weigh 
4000 pounds. The animal is, eighteen feet six 
inches from nose to tail, and is six feet nine 
inches high. His girth measure .is -sixteen feet 
four inches. He sold for $280. : 


——A Springfield (Mass.) dispatch reports: 


| “ The price of eggs.is now-very high, and prom- 


ises to go higher within the next week or two. 
The price asked for local eggs by the few people 
who have them to sell is forty-five cents a dozen, 
and the retail price is fifty cents. These eggs 
are so scarce as to be almost out of the market. 
Northern eggs sell for forty cents a dozen, and 
the supply 1s somewhat greater than the supply 
of local eggs. Cold-storage eggs sell for thirty 
cents a dozen. Eggs are much. scarcer than for 
several years at this season. It is believed the 
fact last spring was a bad one for chickens, and 
many were hatched late, has something to do 
with the scarcity. ‘ 
“"——Heavy apple shipments from Canada and 
this country to: England are beginning to glut the 
market there, judging from cables received from 
Liverpool and Glasgow. From the former port 
comes the cablegram that there are 15,000 bar- 
rels of the fruit on the market, causing a depres- 
sion; and from Glasgow the despatch is. even 
stronger, stating that conditions are so bad that 
further’ shipments are unadvisable. °°’ ; 
‘’ ——Demand for: the luscious American apple 
product in England has been growing tremen+ 
dously in the last few years, but this season the 
fruit-growers appear to have been more than 
able to meet it. Such shipments have never be- 
Yore been known as those of the last two or three 
months, which have brought the total thus early 
up to more than two millioh barrels. This figure 
was reached last week, when from the ports of 
Boston, New York, Montreal, Portland, Halifax 
and St. John 204,793 barrels were’ shipped, or 
60,566 barrels in excess of thé corresponding week 
last year and 80,199 more than the corresponding 
week in :901. To be exact, the season’s total is 
now 2,306,591 barrels, against 1,416,400 in 1902 and 
416,545 in 1901. ‘ 
——In the fiscal year 1903 there were shipped 
from Boston 4,563,263 cases of shoes, compared 
with 3,957,772 cases in 1902, 4,360,904 cases in 1901, 
3,826,123 cases in 1900, 4,255,670 cases in 1899 ana 
3,558,982 cases in 1898. The nine menths ended 
Sept. 30 showed that over $1,000,000.. worth of 
shoes had been shipped in excess of shipments 
in the same nine months of 1902. -) 
——Farmers’ meetings in Massachusetts have 
been arranged for as follows: Dec.9 at North- 
ampton, with address oh “Intensive Farming 
and Gardening,” by H. M. Howard of West 
Newton. Dec. 9 at-Chelmsford, with address on 
“ Improved ‘Fruit Culture,” by Professor Waugh 
of Amherst Agricultural College. Dec. 11 at 
Sunderland, a dairy meeting, with addresses by 
W. C. Jewett and C. D, Richardson. 











GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy: : Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate - | 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 











‘Krausers’ Liquid 
Extract of Smoke 
Sade from tekene vee 


sot flavor. Cleaner, ~~ 
kehouse needed. Send for MS 





smo: 
E. KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 





JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. - 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Sunerd Edition, Beautifully Mlustrateu, 
How to Select, Breed, Tvain 


a 
53 
gE 
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Pr 
het e to Cts,” ‘The Homeless Cat,” “A 14 
tory,” “The Si bway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are all 
{ute tales. bei 


excellent 
book. 


‘as an pene of the 


these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and generas 
it in fact,a work that is indispensable to 

any Owner Oo: rene yor the valuable and beautiful ani- 
Ori ie. ’ 

“ft comes from 2 practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders ras will find this book interesting 
veading.”— Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instru tive in this book.”—Schoo? 
Education. Minneapolis. 

* It seems to us abook which those who are fond o1 
cats will memati he read.”—George T. Augell, in Our 

joxton. 

* I¢ is a useful volume, both for the owners of the 
Angora and othe. cats. It is tastufully bound and 
tu y, iNustrated.”— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

“ Volume of highest authority excostingy enter- 
taining, full of facts, beautifully illus [— Ameri- 
can eeator Vostu!:, Mass. 

Price. postpaic $1 5. For sale by booksellers oF 
sent direct 7 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
BOO W notin ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $600 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Pred 
able Peultry Baising. 
taining Chapters on How to Make a 

Con ng pters o co gone yeas 


oultry; Poultry Yards ouses 
Ghote ot Breeds; Care Poultry; Setting tg 
oultry fos 








0 , etc. 
_ Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLOUGH- 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Beston, Mace. 
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‘TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


It takes the sunny Italian colony tosupply 
an old lady who dances gayly at her eighty- 
ninth birthday party. ’ 


Truly, one cannot help feeling that it is a 
bit absurd of a stove-lining factory to allow 
itself to be burned up. : 





What would the Pilgrim fathers and 
mothers have done if the boys of early 
Plymouth had gone in for burglary? 








A recent writer has said that woman was 
never sv much woman as in this present, 
century. If this be so it has certainly taken 
the sex a long time to arrive. 





If it be true that Mr. Henry Lehr is 
studying to imitate Miss Fay Templeton as 
a parlor entertainer, it is to be hoped that 
the fact will discourage other persons from 
studying to imitate Mr. Lebr. 

The destruction of the Academy of Musi 
removes & building that was quite as famous 
from the dramatic as from the musical 
standpoint. There are not many buildings 
left that are as closely associated with such 
names as Edwin Booth and Clara Morris. 








Itis rather an interesting illustration of 
the “literary ’’ character of the age that 
the Lend-a-Hand Society has had to cut out 
books as one of the items that the generous 
minded may send the Philippine soldiers as 
Christmas presents. There is already more 
than enough literature to go ruund. 





Some of the bee-keeping fraternity are 
very liberal minded. To the question, 
how can the producer increase his swarms, 
and at the same time get a full crop of 
honey, one of them replied: ‘‘ Buy your 
neighbor’s bees.’”’ Something like the com- 
plete course of hookkeeping in only three 
words: “‘ Never lendthem.” == ‘ 





This report from Kansas of the discov 
ery of remains proving that men existed 
before the carboniferous ¢ra should be a 
comfort to those of our contemporaries who 
wonder what is going to happen ‘when. ‘the 
coal gives out. If man lived without coal 
once, why, of course, he can do it again, 
only it must be admitted that he. had the 
- good fortune not to have got used to using 
it. ae at 


nce | 





The statement recently made bya New 
York clergyman that “In fifty years wo- 
men will know more than men because 
women have more time to read and study,” 


When the spvts are large and plenty the 


do not wholly support the claims of this 
theory, but there may be something in it. 
At least it is easier to believe in the sun- 
spot signs than in the goose-bone test, the 
woodchuck prophesy and other ancient but 
discredited authorities. The prophet of 
sun spots ig at least up todate. 





Farmers in Ontario have been complaining 
all the season that not even the newly arrived 
immigrants could be hired, bat it ‘is noted 
that the highest wages offered were $7 per 


who could hire out to American stockmen 
for at least double the pay suggested. 
Farmers cannot afford to pay the high wages 
obtained in some other industries, and, be- 
cause of the low cost of country living, 
there is no need that they should. But 


| fairly steady employment the year round is 


the only way in which the best men can be 
secured. It is the poorest workers that are 
most often out of a job, and it is such that 
are most likely to be hired for temporary 
work in the busy season. The Ontario 
government has. already sent. agents to 
England to recruit laborers for next sum- 
mer, promising situations on arrival, but 
there isa prospect that a good number of 
these $7 per month men will very quickly 
find their way across our boundary line to 
the South. 


The Skeleton at the Feast. 

The Thanksgiving sermon of Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix at Trinity Church, New York, 
was rather a pessimistic one, and seemed 
hardly appropriate to the occasion. He 
said contrition ought to go before ‘Thanks- 
giving, which looks as if he wanted a return 
of the old New England Fast Day, which 
was abolished because it had becomea secu- 
lar holiday, rather than a time of humili- 
ation, fasting and prayer. However, Dr. 
Dix pointed out the evils that we were 
laboring under, rather than the blessings 
we were enjoying, and scored both organ- 
ized wealth and organized labor, until his 
hearers might have recalled Goldsmith’s 
lines: 

**111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

The dissoluteness of society was dwelt 
upon as wellas the decay of honesty and 
the disregard for the sanctity of human life. 
He also condemned women talkers, wo- 
men preachers, women agitators and the 
clamorers for woman’s rights, and this 
seemed to be hardly in accordance with the 
spirit of the age. But he forgot to name 
the many saintly women in all denomina- 
tions who are laboring to better the con- 
dition of the poor and the suffering and the 
widow and the orphan. Nor did he men- 
tion the vast sums that are given away for 





seasons would be long and average warm,- 
‘ and the crops of the world good. The facts 


month, which is not very‘attractive for men. 


hardly fits with the same gentleman’s pre- 
diction that women will have taken a place 
side by side with men in all important 
businesses. Unfortunately for this pros- 
pect, just in proportion as woman becomes 
engaged in business she. becomes like her 
brother and has less time to read and study. 








Miss Geraldine Barbara . Freitchie 
Deintze of Waterbury recently cele- 
brated her eighth birthday by delivering 
a lecture on anatomy before the Water- 
bury Scientific Society.. Enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. The audience then and there 
took up a collection to buy the little one a 
skeleton, which will doubtless hang in due 
season on the Deintze Christmas tree. 
Barbara Freitchie’s work.is not o’er, it may 
be added, for she is soon going to begin 
studying the muscles. “ ayagen. 4 





The way to get legislation attended to is 
to write about it to the men whom you 
elected to do this work for you. Evena 
few letters have great effect, because they 
are considered to show the drift of opinion. 
Let the lawmakers know they are being 
watched for results. Names of the congress- 
men of your district, if not known, can be 
had from the Librarian of Congress at 
Washington, and those of State legislators 
from the secretary of State at the State 
capital. ai 


Buildings may come and buildings may 
go, but sites have a desirable permanency. 
It is not often, however, as is about to 
happen in the case of Boston’s oldest drug 
establishment, that a business returns to 
its earliest environment after having: jour- 
neyed elsewhere. As the richest merchant 
of his time, moreover, Mr. Peter Faneuil 
may even have handled afew imported drugs 
long long before Mr. Metcalf opened his 
little old drug store just over the merchant’s 
once cheerful wine cellar. Say 








The supply of farm help, except in boom 
times, will take care of itself, when farmers 
can manage to offer work at fair wages all 
the year through. lt is the slack winter 
season that is largely responsible for the 
loss of good men who are not easily re- 
placed in spring. Market gardeners, who 
have plenty of winter work in green-houses, 
and among the forcing beds, have compara- 
tively little trouble in getting help. Milk 
farmers who keep large herds of cattle usu- 
ally continue to keep their best men through 
the winter. 
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Some better and easier way to send money 
through the mail is much wanted. A return 
of the old-style practical currency would be 
popular, but for one reason or another the 
authorities appear not to favor it. A bill 
now before Congress provides for what is 
called a post-chevk currency, for sending 
small amounts by mail. This currency 
would require considerable less bother, ex- 
pense and red tape than the ordinary postal 
order. What is wanted is something that 
can be bought and kept at hand as easily as 
postage stamps, but less bulky and more 
readily turned into money. 





The term “‘ A Five-Day Farm ”’ is used in 
some sections to denote a farm where the 
houses, on account of the wetness of the 
soil, or for other reasons, are located a 
couple of miles, more or less, from the land. 
Because of the distance from home to work 
the hired men or owners use uptime equal 
to about one day a week on the road, leav- 
ing a net of but five working days in the 
week. There are too many five-day, four- 
day or even three-day farms where the 
buildings are righton the land. It is easy 
for some men to average a day or more in 
the week in useless trips about the country. 
A six-day farmer will usually manage to lo- 
cate on a six-day farm. 
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. The astronomers, some of them at least, 
insist that the food crops and the spots on 
the sun have a kind of connection. The 
idea is that the spots are heat storms, and 
the more of these storms the milder the 
weather on the earth. Of late the spots 
have been larger and numerous, which 
would apparently indicate a mild winter. 
It is claimed that the spots, or heat storms, 
have regular periods of activity and decline 


philanthropic purposes. Doubtless there 
isa great deal that is bad in the world, but 
there is enough good to more than counter- 
balance the wickedness, and this, it seems 
to us, should be discoursed about on 
Thanksgiving, rather than the vices that 
might be more appropriately lashea during 
the Lenten season. There is a time and 
a place for all things, and we do not want a 
skeleton at a religious festival if we have 
any place to hide it. : 
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An Evening Milk Route. 


The novel feature of a milk route oper- 
ated by L. L. Selew of Natick, Mass., is 
the fact that a large number of the custom- 
ers are supplied in the evening instead of 
early in the mornizg, as is the more com- 
mon practice. The present evening. route 
was originally a morning route,-but was 
changed in order to permit a’ morning route 
in another town. 

When the change was made it was feared 
that many of the customers might fail to be 
satisfied with the new hours of delivery. 
But very few have been lost on this ac- 
count. ‘‘ The main difference,’’ said Mr. 
Selew, “‘ is that the night’s milk is taken at 
once to the customers instead of being kept 
until the following morning. Most milk- 
men in this vicinity peddle out the morning 
and night’s milk of the preceding day. We 
deliver the morning and night’s milk of the 
same day, and the product thus reaches the 
consumers in a fresher condition than 
usual. Of course, there is a prejudice in 
favor of the morning delivery, simply be- 
cause the consumers have become used to it, 
and because they imagine they are getting 
the milk of the same morning, when, asa 
fact, it is that of the day before in most 
cases. Our milk is cooled at once after milk- 
ing, being run over a cooler filled with ice- 
water, from which it goes into the bottles. 
Prompt cooling fits it to keep for at least 
twenty-four hoursin hot weather. So far 
we have had no trouble from icomplaints of 
milk not keeping until wanted. We regard 
the experiment as a success, although the 
route has not been in operation long enough 
to test the new plan completely.” 

The Selew farm is one of the best in the 
vicinity, comprising forty-three acres of 
heavy, moist soil, especially adapted to 
grass. Seldom is therea failure of the hay 
crop on this land, as drought affects it a very 
little. There isa silo which holds about two 
hundred tons. Itis rectangular in shape, 
twenty-five feet deep and about forty feet 
long, composed wholly of masonry cement- 
lined. The ensilage keeps reasonably well 
in this structure of somewhat unusual 
shape. The stock consists of thirteen cows, 
mostly Holstein grades. The grain ration 
does not differ from that commonly fed in 
the neighborhood, being composed of shorts 
and millfeed, corn meal and gluten. 
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Hints on Buying Grain Feeds. 


The inspection of feeding stuffs during 
the past winter has brought to notice a 
number of common adulterations. A few of 
these can be readily detected by the pur- 
chaser if he will make a careful examina- 
tion of the material, and some of the prin- 
cipal ones are described in a recent pam- 
phlet of the Rhode Island station. 

The usual adulterant of cottonseed meal 
is the hull of theseed. This adulterant was 
formerly easily distinguished by the black 
appearance, but now the hulls are so finely 
ground together with waste cotton that they 
can be recognized only with great difficulty. 

Gluten feed has been sometimes sold as 
gluten meal. As the meal contains from 
eight to ten per cent. more protein than 
the feed, one should be sure that he is really 
obtaining gluten meal. Gluten meal is a 
homogeneous, yellow, granular substance, 
and its general appearance is quite differ- 
ent from that of the feed. 

In one case dried distillers’ grains were 
being sold as gluten meal. Judged by the 
analysis, the distillers’ grains are as valu- 
able as the gluten meal, yet the fact that 
they were being sold as a gluten meal con- 
stituted a fraud. It would have been easy 
enough to have distinguished them from 
gluten feed, but to sell them as gluten meal 
was even more absurd. Distillers’ grains 
are much darker than gluten feed, and for 
the reason that gluten feed is made entirely 








extending through a long term of years. 





of corn refuse, and the distillers’ grains of 


a@ mixture of cereals, the two can be distin- 
guished by the barley hulls which are-found 
in the distillers’ grains but not in thé feed. 

Some of the ‘* mixed feeds”” found upon 
the market haye been found to be grossly 
adulterated. A guaranty is required in 
Rhode Island for this class of goods, if not 
com solely of pure wheat bran ‘and 
middlings, and it is proposed to. see that 
the manufacturers and dealers comply ‘with 
the requirements ofthelaw. -.=. © 

If coarsely ground, the hulls, corncob; 
etc., used in. adulterating ‘‘ mixed:feeds ’’ 
may usually be detected by taking a small 


finely ground, however, the corncoob is. dif- 
ficult to distinguish. If hulls are present 
they will appear as small, shiny partidles, 
much lighter in color than the brown. .parti- 
cles of the bran. In this case care must be 
taken not to confuse the germ of the wheat 
with the hull, for the germ is one of the 
valuable parts of the feed. Its color is 
— like —_ of the hulls, its high con- 
tent of fat giving it a glossy appearance. 
The hulls, however, are hard and retails 
broken, but the germs are soft and can be 
split readily. ; 

The other feeds which have been adal- 
terated are byproducts from starch and 
hominy manufacture. These are sold under 
several names, such as chops, hominy, 
chop feed, hominy feed and hominy chops. 

‘These feeds are adulterated with corncob 
and corn meal. The pure feed has a smooth 
slightly oily feeling when rubbed between 
the fingers, and if adulterated lt will feel 
more granular. Yellow corn meal can be 
detected by the yellow particles of the ker- 
nel, which are not found in the pure feed. 
Corncob cannot be so easily detected. 





Angoras in Massachusetts. 

The fence problem for Angora goats is 
solved by J. B. Jenkins of, Essex County, 
Mass., in the Rural New Yorker, as fol- 
lows: I am a farmer in a small way com- 
pared with Western ideas. We keep cows 
for butter-making, hens, geese, turkeys, 
sheep and last but not least, Angoras. I 
havea rocky hilly pasture of more than one 
hundred acres ; bushes of all kinds, includ- 
ing birch. For years we have mown the 
bushes, but seldom kill any, but now that 
the Angora has come, the bushes have to 
stund back. They are the best paying of all 
stock enumerated with us, and they have 
come to stay. It is bushes with them, and 
for a relish grass; they are always fat, 
ready for the butcher, and no better meat 
do we have on our table. No sickness, 
none killed by dogs; they come to their 
house every night without help. The most 
care we have is dipping them twice a year. 
The kids are hardy. We have .saved one 
for every due that kids. Most. of them kid 
in January; they are out every day except 
when rainy. 

Our fence is stone wall and two wires; 
posts are on pasture side. That is our way 
for cattle. For Angoras and sheep. sticks 
are driven in the wall and nailed on post 
or stake; top of that are put small poles 
and brush; if no wall then woven wire is 
best. We sell the kids for $6, the does $8, 
and supply the neighbors who have none 
with meat. Our cattle and Angoras go 
together in pasture. With us there is more 
real gain in one Angora than two sheep. 
The dogs often kill the sheep. Forty cents 
a@ pound is about the price for unwashed 
fleeces; ours average about three pounds. 
The kids carry their fleeces till the, next 
year in April. “ 
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; Our Senior Senator. | 

The New York Evening Post-has a sather 
jocose article on Senate ‘Hoar’s recently 
published reminiscences, scholarly of course 
and abounding in pertinent references, but 
still rather facetious in its general tone. It 
says that the recollections picture Mr. Hoar 
‘*as he has long made himself known—an 
attractive compound of nobility and preju- 
dice, shrewdness and credulity.” His ego- 
tism, it tells us, is of the most charmingly 
naive type. ‘‘Sumner’s was said ta be like 
a blow in the face, so gross and assertive was 
it. Senator Hoar’s is amiable and .almost 
childlike—a ‘good boy,’ showing his Sun- 
day-school prize to a fond mother.’’. 
The Post pokes a little fun at the number 
of great men Senator Hoar has discovered 
in Worcester County, and says they seemed 
to have bloomed about his pathway as thick 
as daisies. Then it refers to his attack on 
Ben Butler, which Mr. Hoar claims was 
the one exception to his abstinence. from 
strong partisanship and to his refusal, 
though he was president of the alumni, to 
walk beside Governor Butler in a Harvard 
Commencement procession. It makes the 
following extract from the reminiscences: 
‘* My place was filled by Joseph H. Choate, 
who discharged the duty, of course, much 
better than I could have done it.?’ The Post 
does not know whether this statement is 
made in innocence or malice. Neither, we 
should say, but in perfect candor, for the 
Senator is neither malicious nor foolish, 
though he does have mistaken views of 
many things concerning his own party 
with which he is at variance concerning its 
policy in the Philippines. 

Even great men have weaknesses, and 
Mr. Hoar points this out in his allusion to 
James Russell Lowell, when he was a dele- 
gate to the Republican Convention of 1876, 
and Mr. Hoar wanted him to give his sup- 
port to the nomination of Wheeler for the 
Vice-Presidency. The Senator said to Mr. 
Lowell: ‘* Mr. Wheeler is a very sensible 
man. He knows the ‘ Biglow Papers’ by 
heart.’? There was no reply given to this, 
but Mr. Hoar happened to hear the poet 
remark afterwards to agentleman who sat 
beside him, presumably the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke: ‘I understand that Mr. 
Wheeler is a very sensible man.”’ 

The charm of these‘reminiscences lies in 
their informality. They are not labored, 
but appear like the free expressions of 
thoughts to an intimate acquaintance, and 
we have no doubt the senior Massachusetts 
Senator regards the whole world as his 
friend, though he often takes the liberty of 
giving both Republicans and Democrats a 
little friendly advice not untinged with 
severity and reproach. Not that he loves 
his party less, but thathe loves the United 
States more. This is not saying he is always 
tight. Who is? 
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An Enthusiastic Beekeeper. 


Iam a beekeeper, first, because of a nat- 
ural fundness for honey, a fondness that 
never relinquished its hold, and I never ex- 
pect that it will. I remember when I was a 
boy how I used to rummage the wild bum- 
ble bees’ nests to get even one drop of nat- 
ure’s sweet, and it made my heart glad. As 
manhood advanced so also my ideas; so 
then to my joy I bought a box hive of bees. 

My second reason for being a beekeeper 
was that my instinct of nature led me on to 
search for, and, if possible, find out the 
mystery of mysteries connected with the 
honey bee. In those primitive days—at 
least primitive they were to me,as'I had 








not the opportunity of studying standard 


handful of the feed and spreading it ina. 
thin layer upon the palm of the hand; if |. 


works on the honey bee and bee journals 
galore that my fellow beekeepers have today 
—every moment and every hour of my time 
that I could possibly spare from other pur- 
suits was taken advantage of in the study 
of my little workers, and 1 thus added to 
my joy and knowledge. . ie 

My third reason for being a beekeeper 
‘was the: great pleasure of having honey 
(nature’s gweet) on my table three times a 
day: the whole year round, and in being 


feed of honey when they came in, and in 
hearing the hum of the bee in the apple tree, 
clover field and elsewhere. 

My fourth reason for being a beekeeper 
wos the “ financial” side of the question, as 
I had an idea ‘at one time that there was 
more money in beekeeping than any other 
line of business. on the face of this broad 
earth, But, while my taste for honey is 
-as keen today as ever, and my appetite for 
research in the mysteries of the honey bee 
is.as ravenous as it was a quarter of a cent- 
ury ago, and there is little even yet affords 
me more pleasure than to be able to treat my 
friends and neighbors to a little Loney, 
and to hear the merry hum of those dear 
little honey bees when they are in the 
clover and buckwheat field, I say that I am 
slightly disappointed in my fourth reason 
for being a beekeeper, viz., the financial 
side of the question. True, with proper 
care and management on the part of the 
manipulator, there is money in beekeeping, 
but for the one who has made a pile out of 
it a dozen have made a failure. For my in- 
dividual part, I have nothing to complain 
about in having taken it up as a pursuit. I 
like the honey, I like the bee, I like to work 
among them, aud I like to see the dollars 
come in as the result of my beinga bee- 
keeper.—W. J. Brown, Ohio. 





**The Last Day of the Feast.’ 


(4 sermon preached by the Rev. Walter E. 
Clifton Smith of New York city in the chapel in 
Wellesley College, Sunday morning, Nov. 29, 
being the first Sunday in Advent.) 


“In the last day, that great day of the feast, 
Jesus stood and cried, saying. ‘If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me an nk.’ ”*—Jonn, vii., 37. 
The Feast of the Tabernacles, to the Jew, in 
the time of Christ, must have been in some re- 
spects something like the modern Carnival of 
Rome. For seven successive days Jerusalem 
was crowded by thousands of devout and faith. 
ful Israelites gathered from all parts of Judea, 
and fromthe distant provinces of the Roman 
Empire. They lived, for the most part, during 
the time of the Feast, in Booths or Taber- 
nacies of green branches and boughs built upon 
the housetops, in the streets, in the courts of the 
temple or up and down the valleys and hillsides 
beyond ithe walls of the city. The temple re- 
sounded to grand choral symphonies during the 
day, while in the evening the whole city was illa- 
minated with brilliant lights. There was dancing 
everywhere by torchlight. The night following 
the seventh day was the culmination of the joy and 
the excess of the feast. Throughout the night 
four huge golden candelabra, each containing 
four great basins of oil, burned weirdly and 
wildly in the principal court of the temple. In 
the large open spaces multitudes danced with 
burning torches in their hands, tossing them 
high in air, and catching them as they came 
down, at the same time singing exultingly 
psalms of p A vast chorus of Levites, 
lined up and do the stone steps and temple 
approaches, accompanied the dancing and songs, 
with many kinds of musical instruments. The 
chorus was caught up enthusiastically by the 
crowd until the whole city rang with the words: 
* Oh give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, 
for His mercy endureth forever.”’ With the first 
flush of dawn tinging with its rosy light the top 
of Olivet, the priests sounded the silver trumpets 
three times, and the answering shouts of the 
people welcomed the great ‘“ Hosannah Day.” 
Immediately a procession of priests was formed 
to bring water from the pool of Siloam which 
flowed at the foot of Mt. Moriah, just outside of 
the city walis. When the procession returned 
bearing the water in golden bowls the new day 

had come. The priests ascended the steps of the 
temple holding aloft the water of Siloam and 
singing the “‘ Songs of Degrees,’”’ “ Our feet shall 
stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem.” In the 
presence of all the people the water was poured 
forth to commemorate the water that flowed from 
the rock long centuries before in the wilderness. 
Then came a new burst of song. “The Lord 
Jehovah is my strength and song; therefore with 
joy shall ye draw water from the wells of salva- 
tion.” Soinspiring and dramatic was this final 

scene of the Feast that the saying became cur- 
rent among the Jews, ‘“‘ He who has never seen 

the rejoicing at the pouring out of the water of 
Siloam has never seen rejoicing in his life.’ 

At the same hour of the crowning splendor of 
the Feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” It 
is a strange cry in a strange place and ata 
strange time. The great multitude is conscious 
of unusual satisfactions. Life is most agreeably 
absorbed and solidly content. Possibly a reac. 
tion has begun to be felt. But no one of all this 

joyous and exultant throng would have admitted 

any especial sense of want. Unexpectedly the 

appealing voice of the great Prophet sounded 

forth, “ if any man thirst.” How strange it all 
must have seemed to those who stood by and 

heard this call. It was as though the Christ 
thought within himself. ‘ All this wealth of dem- 

onstration, of symbolism, of singing and dancing 
cannot really satisfy. There must be, longing, 
hungering, thirsting souls here, who only require 
to be reminded of their‘needsto knowand feel 
them deeply. They think life satisfactory, that 
their joy is perfect joy, but they do not know 
themselves.” Because of a hidden life of infinite 
capacities which all these things do not satisfy, 
Jesus sent forth his cry, ‘‘ If any man thirst, let. 
him come unto me and drink.” 

One of the marks of the progress of civiliza- 
tion is man’s consciousness of need. Find out in 
any age what itis the people esteem to be the 
need of life, and you have a measure of its ad- 
vance. Is it only the cry for shelter and a fire to 
keep the body warm, with enough flesh or fish to 
keep from starvation? Then we know our civ- 
{lization is that of the cavemen or “river drift ”’ 
savages. is it perhaps a longing only for a horse, 
and the wide prairies and the pursuit of game, 
and tribal life and the shock of battle? Then we 
know we have got a long way from our shivering 
caveman. Civilization is no longer savage, 
but barbaric. It is certainly a great advance 
when there is a longing for the joy of art, crude 
though it be, or when the people rejoice 

in the beginnings of literature. When as 

yet there is no history but a keen pleasure in 
poetry and song. Some age of Agamemnon or 
Homer. Before the caveman’s life, contented 
and satisfied as it may have been, or the life of 
the homeless nomad equally content, before each 
and every age of man’s;growth upon earth, we 
know there has come at last some power stand- 
ing forth in the middle of the Feast summoning 
life out of its poor, meagre satisfactions, and 
putting suspicions of novel thirstings and hun- 
geringsinto the soul. Un some “ last day, some 
great day of the feast” of a life well satisfied, 
we can well imagine a voice saying, “ If any man 

thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” And as 
men have awakened to the call of enlargement 
and aroused themselves from any contentment 
with life as it is, in the degree and measure 
that the sense of need is felt we have the stand- 

ard of life. No longer content with the mere 

comfort of body, the heart of man makes its 
inexhaustible demand for satisfaction, while the 
mind, possibly more voracious than human affec- 
tion, will not yield its rights until ‘‘ the uttermost 
farthing” is paid. And as if heart and mind 

were not enough to fill up the measure of life’s 
visions, devotions and activities, there is, also, 

the enormous and unabashed claim of the soul 

upon God. ‘My soul,” says the Psalmist, “‘ ts 

athirst for God.” “Ishall be satisfied,” said 

another, “‘ when I awake in thy likeness.” Those 

words of Jesus, “* Thou shalt love the Lord thy 

God with all thy heart and with all thy mind. 
and with all thy soul,’’ are not so much com- 





mandatory as they are declarative and prophetic. 
Jesus is only reading the future as he sees clearly 
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the present. “He knew,’ we are told by Him- 
self, * what was is man.” He detects the thirsts 
of life and understands what must come of it. 

We must feel this the more when we reflect 
that the whole race 1s, as compared with what the 
future may have in store for us, without, notice- 
ably, religious gifts. The difference between the 
great prophetic, natures of the world and those 
who live by the lowest instincts may not be 
greater than that between what maa spiritually 
is now, and what he is surely destined to be. If 
evolution has brought us so far on the way of life, 
beyond the whole creation which groaneth and 
travaileth in pain vast zons of time and inter- 
vals of space behind us, why may it notlead us 
on until our place in the spiritual world is as full 
of understanding and power superior to that 
which we now possess as we are this moment 
mentally and morally supreme above the great 
world of animal life? The Christis a perpetual 
reminder of how far short we are of the glory of 
God. This reminder Is the more important when 
we think that our generation, as compared with 
some others, is not earnestly or seriously relig- 
o It is said that the cultivated man of today 
8 

Wandering between two worlds, one dead. 

The other powerless to be born. 
And that “ multitudes of earnest thinkers are 
in the state described by Clough’s melancholy 
lines: 
* Eat, drink and die, for we are souls bereaved; 
Of all the creatu: es under heaven's wide cope. 
We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 
And most beliefiess that had most believed.” 


Arnold’s Dover Beach Is in the same strain. 


The current literature of France, Germany, 
Italy and Scandinavia, as revealing the thought 
of some of the best educated minds of the modern 
world, indicates, as your distinguished preacher 
of last Sunday has told us in his ‘“‘Gospel for an 
Age of Doubt,’’ that the spirit of our time is one 
of “ respectful unbelief.” But this is, we feel sure, 
only a temporary condition. The secret needs and 
longings of the soul, waitiug, it may be, for some 
clearer corroboration of the reason which is 
sure to come, are doubtiess lost, for a time, in a 
vast wealth of practical philanthropies, and s 
service for man which is so strongly genuine 
and so full of solid satisfaction that the native 
hunger of heart and mind is not keenly felt. 
In our own land we are apparently .so satisfied 
with our extraordinary prosperity—commercial 
and intellectual—that we are not conscious— 
certainly not painfully so—of any great need. 
I think it is fair to say that the American peo- 
ple at present is very much preoccupied with 
what she regards as her peculiar Apostolic 
Mission to meet and answer the material, and 
perhaps, in a degree, the intellectual wants of 
all the world. In this mission, and in her great 
prosperity and success, life is complacent iand 
well satisfied. But into such an age, and to 
such a spirit some last day of its feasting must 
surely come. Human life cannot go on for long 
in unbelief or doubt, nor can man live very long 
by bread alone. Some day the divine cry shall. 
be heard: ‘‘ Life is athirst,’”’ “athirst for the 
living God.” 

It is true that there are multitudes who do not 
require any suggestion that they are athirst. 
Soul-searching experiences have come upon 
them, and they know only too painfully how in 
tense and vast is the need of their lives. Bitter 
disappointments, incalculable losses, miserable 
weaknesses and degrading sin have robbed life of 
its feast-like character. Many such have learned 
to cling longingly to Him that cried on the last 
day, that great day of the Feast, and to abide 
with Him forever. But on the other hand, for 
the most of us, it would seem as if life, as we are 
living it, is generally satisfactory. Perhaps we 
are more introspective and less emotional. As 
life is lived more deeply it may be that surface 
disturbances become less frequent, and life 
is only hid more securely in the life 
of God. At the same time I believe that 
there are not a few indications that Christianity 
is well satisfied with itself. The mass of Uhristi- 
anity today is unconscious Christianity. The 
bulk of service which gets itself done for God 
and man is like that which it took the great Son 
of God to note and declare toa wondering age. 
Is there, then, no need and worth in lifting this 
unconsciousness of the religious life into such 
clearness und reality as shall multiply its powers 
and crown it with victorious inspiration ? It would, 
indeed, be a mighty blessing to have the Christ 
advance into this unconscious world of a partial 
religious and spiritual life with that quickening 
suggestion, “If any man thirst. let him come 
unto me and drink.” 

Hardly less is the need in the lives of those 
who profess to be, and todo, for Christ’s sake; 
those who bear the name of Christians. We can 
see how those in some special grief, or pain, or 
sin, may feel sharply their awful loss or degrada- 
tion and their need of Him who cried on that last 
day of the feast, and perhaps we say of them 
“that man’s weakness is God’s opportunity,” 
but does it follow that wewho know no especial 
grief, or loss, or burden of s‘n, that our need is 
less? While we see readily why Mary of Mag- 
dala may thirst for that which the Christ could 
most assuredly give, is it nota serious mistake, 
on the other hand, to think that in John’s life, 
even though he may lean upon the Divine Mas- 
ter’s bosom, that his spiritual wants are per- 
fectly met and tulfilled? Asa matter of fact the 
most holy of lives that have ever been lived 
have been always more ardent and anxious for a 
holier life. The need in the life ofa St. Francis 
or a Paschal may not be quite the same asthat 
of a Richard Baxter or a Jerry McCauley, but it 
is none the less areal one, and the one as well 
as the other is met and answered in the Christ. 

Whether or not Christianity as we see it ex- 
pressed in the. communal life of the church is sat- 
isfied with itself and content to go along some- 
what as heretofore, may De learned by listening 
tothe question that [ suspect is already upon 
our lips. ‘ Well, what is it that you want of us? 
What more can we do; or ought we todo than 
we are doing?” I submit if you can put this 
question the very fact that you can think or ask, 
it tellsthe story. We are at the feast. Weare 
happy and satisfied in our charities—our sacri- 
fices and libatiofs—and there has never been 
a time when Christian people have done so 
much for the poor as in these last days. We 
have been full, too, of rejoicing in the con- 
sciousness of an honest devotion to God. 
Like those men who lifted high in golden 
bowls the water of Siloam within the temple 
of God, and thought upon how, in the past, 
God had been with their Fathers; that He was 
with them now; so we offer up to God an honest 
service, as far as it goes. We are, when we 
think of it, thanktul. We pray for His guidance. 
And yet, if I understand the matter at all, it 
seems to me that, to precisely such Christian 
people, with all their honest service, and their 
prayers for guidance, and their thankfulness and 
joy, the Master comes and speaks, saying, ‘“ If 
any man thirst. let him come unto me and drink.” 
In the midst of the money maker’s life there must 
sometimcs come moments when, surveying the 
marvelous triumphs of his energy and enterprise, 
and its accumulated wealth which not only wit- 
nesses to these powers, but to an honorable 
career In business, the thought must come, “Is 
this all? It may be all good, but is it all there 
is? Is this the filling out of the measure of life 
npon the earth?” 

Tothe scholar among his books conscious,it may 
be, of the splendid superiority of his occupation 
above that of the rank and file of human inter- 
ests; of the delight of learning itself; of the fas- 
cination of unexplored paths of knowledge, and 
the joy of intellectual achievement—the question 
must some tims be heard amid the solitudes of the 
spirit—“** Can all the books in the world satisfy 
my soul? Can anything that man has ever 
written, or painted, or discoyered, bring me life 
and the satisfactions which my whole being 
reaches after and claims as its own?” Professor 
Harnack, one of the most distinguished scholars 
in Germany, said at the close of a remarkable 
series of lectures in the university of Berlin upon 
the nature of Christianity: ‘Gentlemen, it is re- 
ligion, the love of God and neighbor, which gives 


es 
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if you please, speak of My own experje;,... 
8 one who for thirty years has taken an ..,,,,’ 


'| est interest in these things. Pure knowledge jx 


& glorious thing, and woe to the man who holds 
it light or blunts his sense for it! But 1. ..,, 
question, whence,whither, and to what pur)... 
It gives an answer today as little as it did :,.,, 
or three thousand years ago. It does, in... ; 
instruct usin facts; it detects inconsisten i. ; 
links phenomena; it corrects the decepti.,, of 
sense and idea. But where and how the cur of 
the world and the curve of our own life begin - 
that curve of which it shows us only a secti..: 
and whither this curve leads knowledge does ; .; 
tell us. But if with a steady will we af’;, 
the forces and the standards which on ° 
summits of our inner life shine out as our highest 
good, nay, as our real self; if we are earnest ..> 
courageous enough to accept them as the great 
Reality and direct our lives by them; and 1; . . 
then look at the course of mankind’s hist«;. 
follow its upward develcpment, and search, 
strenuous and patient service, for the c.).. 
munion of minds in it, we shall not faint ;;, 
weariness and despair, but become cert in |; 
God, of the God whom Jesus Christ called |/:. 
Father, and who js also our Father.” 

Finally, of the devout Christian life itself, w.. 
must even think of it as waiting for the lary 
illumination and the greater access of power. 
No Christian life ought ever to feel satisfied wit) 
itself. At best it is meagre enough. This fact 
should not have a touch of discouragement i1: t. 
It ought, on the contrary, to be glorious in i1, 
suspicions. We are built on an infinite scale. 
“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hav: 
entered into the heart of man the things whic! 
God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 
In the rich web of the perfect life three strands 
of gold are distinguished—the strand of faith, the 
strand of hope and the strand of love. They 
are each and all beautiful. The last is said to 
be the greatest, ,but all are abiding. [ can- 
not think of any joy greater than the 
Christian joy of large visions of faith, 
of infinite capacity ‘for hoping, of love 
that is as inexhaustible as it is redeeminy 
and dynamic. But to these divinest qualities of 
life Christ comes sometimes unexpectedly as a 
guest, and we may hear his vuice saying: 
“ Bring your faith and your hope and your love 
tome.” The Master hath need of them, and 
they have need of him. Let me clear and deepen 
and intensify the Faith. And poring your prec- 
tous hope to me that I may establish it yet more 
and more. And the Love, which is the great 
rich life of God pulsing in man’s heart, needing 
only to be purified as gold is, from any grosser 
elements, bring this love unto me that it may 
lose and find itself in the perfect love of God.” 
Today is the first Sunday in Advent and the 
beginning of the Church Year. In the early 
Christian Church worship was very simple. One 
or two days set apart as precious memories and 
opportunities for unusual devotion. Then there 
eame atime when “‘a vast effort was made to put 
a religious stamp upon both time and space, and 
thus conquer for Christ the visible and invisible 
worlds. The appropriation of time by the church 
and its consecration is known as the Christian 
Year.” This claim upon all time and space 
witnesses to a profound sense of an ever-enlarg- 
ing need for religion and a real discontent with 
any present spiritual attainment. There was 
evidently in these sublime moments of conscious 
need a hunger of the soul which could not 
be satisfied. It is, of course, possible to 
say that such an extremely earnest and de- 
vout attitude of mind would, if constantly main- 
tained, make it impossible for us to meet and 
fulfill a multitude of duties and obligstions 
which, as a matter of fag, are au abdsvlutely 
necessary part of our daily life. There is, 
though, little danger ut present uf this «xcess 
of spiritual utterance and abandon. Ou the cou 
trary, there is the possibiliy that religious lite 
and devotion may become satisfied with its nid 
erate success and lose itselt in sv many Other and 
varied interests that it does not know any seri- 
ous need. We may safely affirm that the cry of 
the Christ is always opportune. “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto we and drink.” It is 
good for us to be impressively reminded of 
the enormous capacity of the soul, and «f how 
great tniugs Gow bato prepared for those who 
love tiim. itis, in fact, the discovery of this 
vastness of the min.i’s, the heart’s and the spir- 
iv’s longings, which see « never fully met here 
on earth, wire has male the belief in our im- 
mortality « necessity, «nd established ii upon 
sure foundations. To many, therefore, the Ad- 
vent season comes bringing this reminder. Ad- 
vent directs the thought «fthe Christian to the 
fact that God Is ever coming to meet and answer 
the accumulating spiritual needs «f His children. 
Life is athirst—which is only another way of 
sa ying that God has given us infinite capacities. 
The Christ came into the world as a perpetual 
reminder of the royalty of buman character. The 
ery of Augustine tells of the need of every 
human soul that is born into the world. ‘* Thou, 
Lord, hast made us for Thyself, and we shall not 
find rest until we find itin Thee.” 
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The market for the American trotter ‘s 
increasing in Australia. At Lexington, on 
Monday, Andrew Robertson of Christ 
Church, New Zealand, purchased six head 
of richly bred trotting stock for export. 
Robertson is part owner of the celebrated 
stallion Allmont, now champion of New 
Zealand. 


The annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations was held in Washington 
last week. 

















Power 


Zita . 
| . I 4 is the satisfactory way of rais- 
ing and maintaining the water 
supply for stock and household 
purposes. But it all depends on the mill. Our 


FAIRBANKS 
Steel Windmills 


get all the force there is in the gentle breeze 
and they don’t blow down when storms ccme. 
Built to embrace and apply to best purpose the 
forces of the air. Accommodate themselves to 
all conditions. We also make the famous 
Eclipse wooden mills, tanks, towers and all 
windmill belongings. Estimates given on in- 
dividual windmill water systems. W: 1 
catalog mailed free. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO., 
174 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
RAT POR PRETEEN EST LE 

















Medium Yorkshire Pigs 


For Store and Breeding Purposes 
For sale by 


W. W. RAWSON, 


ARLINGTON, MASS, 





life a meaning; knowledge cannot doit. Let me, 


12 Faneuil Hall Sa., Boston and Newton, N. H 
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Tbe @ Markets. 
~ gosTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


pivALs OF LIVE sTOCcK AT WATERTOWN 
aati AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Dee. 9, 1903. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 


18,945 40 32,392 1584 
This week- --— 18,619 57 27.078 1646 


e 
tye Sr ago. — 9429 29, 


Horses ------° 
Prices on Northern Cattie. 

perv: -Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
pide, (low aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 

uality, $5.50. @5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
sird qual lity, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
g7.00a7 4), Some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$2.50 a '.90. Western steers, $3.55@6.05. Store 
Cattle arrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
g50a 7), willeh cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-ye-Olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

suker—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $2.50 
a4 unbs, $3.80@6.05. 

Fat aT ,gs—Per pound, Western, 44@4jc, live 
weil! shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
g7.o0; sounury dressed hogs, 5}@5jc. 

VEAL! ‘ALVES—3@6jec P tb. 

Apes —Brighton—64@7e P fb; country lots, 6@ 
a © SKINS—13¢ P Ib; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

Ta; ow—Brighton, 3@3ke # fb; country lots, 
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2@2he 
PELIS —40.@60c. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. Kk Connors 23 
Ai Brighten. H A Gilmore 16 
The Libby Co Scattering 50 
epom seen J Freeman 15 
Hansen 275 OH Forbush 10 
. LS A Wheeler 5 
Co 25 Geo Cheney 4 
MeIntire & L Stetson 
Weston 13 J P Day 
JN Richardson 16 A M Bag; 10 
W Dacey 16 A H Baxter 
MD Holt 16 D A Walker i0 
AR Shirley 2 CD Lewis 
FL Howe 
ANEDME& & Weel New Werk. 
Co. at Srigneen 
B Melntire 200 GN Smith 22 
JG Weiler 352 G Jenkins 10 
New Ham ~~ Wes ' 
At Bright At Brighten. 
WF Wallace Swift & Co 357 
—_ . Chap- * Beef Co 187 
JJ Kelley 48 
At tN Py DM& Weel Ss ni: 96 
Co. urtevant& 
AF Jones & Co 17 300 Haley 112: 
E F Adden 16 10 AtNEDM™M& Weet 


GS Peavey 22 80 Ce. 
George Heath 3 200 Swift & Co 200 1228 
At Watertown. 
Frank Wood 11 88 NEDM& Wool 
WF Wallace 40 93 Co. 16 6720 
At Watertown. 
Vermont. Dowd & Keefer 60 
At Watertewn. F Anthonissan 100 
Fred Savage 33 225 L Cox 100 
B H Combs 100 U8 Van Londog- 
RE French 160 hen 
NH Woodward 1 10 J A Hathaway 768 750 
AINE D™M& Weel 


Co. Canada. 
WARicker 105 * AtNE DM & Weel 


BF Ricker 9 Ce. 
J Quinlan 27 NE DM& Wool 
Roeder Bros 21 Co 
At Brighton. Swift & Co 
JS Henry 8 Gordon & Iron- 
sides 
Massachusetts. At Watertewn. 
At Watertown. T Heiligan 40 
JS Henry 18 5 W Laveck 
© H Forbush 24 Rice & Whale 953 
WH Bardwell 4 H Gilchrist 


& H Barnes 20 13 «OU 
At Brighten. 
JS Henry 58 





Expert Trafic. 

Shipments of the week, 2998 cattle, 4981 sheep 
and4horses. English market }@}c better than a 
week ago, jc being on best grades cattle. Sheep 
slow at 114 12¢, d. w., and lambs at 13c. 

Shipments and destinations: 510 cattle went to 
Antwerp on steamer Oxonian. The Kansas took 
out 653 cattle and 963 sheep. The Sylvania, for 
Liverpool, took out 847 cattle, 750 sheep. The 
Laneastrian, for London, took out 559 cattle, 817 
sheep, 3 horses. The Cestrian, for, Liverpool, 
took out 519 cattle, 2471 sheep. 


Herse Business. 

Not a shade of improvement during the past 
week. The trade very quiet at all the different sale 
stables. A fair trade last December, and there 
isaliability of slight improvement before the 
month is over. A variety of 1200@1800-Ib horses 
on sale from $125@275; two teams, of 3580 and.3600 
ths, sold at $550 each, closely matched; costitoo 
high and scarce in West. At H.S. Harris Sons’ 
sale stable. light arrivals and slow trade; a 
dearth of buyers. At Moses Colman Sons’ sale 
Stable sold from 50@60 head; 1 pair, of 2600 Ibs, at 
$30; various sales at $100@125, down to $50; some 
pony trade. At Welch & Hall Company’s ‘sale 
Stable nearby horses at $35@150, with moderate 
Sales; afew Western heavy draft at $150@250. 
Sales at L. H. Brockway’s sale stable at $100@ 
200, Of 1000@1500 ths. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Stock trains were in early and un 
loaded. Had on beef and store cattle, sheep, 
hogs and calves, with some live poultry. The 
Market for beef cattle no better; if anything, 
slower sales, and slim qualities commanded only 
low prices; anything good at steady prices. R. E. 
French sold 40 slim bologna cows, of 750 tbs, at 
$1.40 P 100 ths. O. H. Forbush had on sale only 
slim to common eattle; 4 cattle, of 910@1020 tbs, 
at 2)c; 3 cows, Of 780@850 ths, at 2hc; '3 cows, 780@ 
960 ths, at 2c; slim cows at $1.40. J. A. Hathaway, 
40 steers, 1400 ths, at 54¢; 40, of 1350 tbs, at 5c; 30, 
0f 1300 ths, at 43e. 

Milch Cows. , 

The market could not boast of the average 

‘\Uality being 4s good as last week. For corre- 


sponding quality no special change in values. 
Common cows, $30@38; extra cows, $40@48. 
Choice cows, 350@70. 
Fat Hogs. 
Easier market by 4c, 1. w., on Western at 44@ 
ic. Local hogs, 5}@5ic, d.ew. 


Sheep Houses. 

Heavy run for the week. Common to medium- 
trade lambs }@te lower, while best grades 35c P 
100 ths higher, also $e higher on best sheep. 
Some 40) head went for export. Sales on New 
England flocks somewhat slow and a trifle lower 
than Western, Sheep at $1.80@4.30 P 100 ths and 
lambs < 3.80.06.05 P 100 tbs. 

Veal Calves. 
Values have not improved, and butchers do not 


fikd (i veal market any too good, rather weak 
Unless! vood quality. Sales from 3@6jc P Ib. 
pe ireneh, 50 slim calves, at $4 a head. W. 

Valuce, 90 odd head, from 5}@6c; anything 
Select ad niece at 6} @6f. 


Live Poultry. 
ide at 11@11}¢ for fowl; same for broil- 
‘So. for coeks; arrivals 18,000. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
‘he Libby Company, 60; Thompson & 
Sth as McIntire & Weston, 28; Farmington 
“4 ee Company, 100; J. N. Richardson, mt 
4 \ oa A. R. Shirley, 18; F. L. Howe, 15 
i cnpshire—W, F. Wallace, 84; A. F. 
'.. 125; E. F. Adden, 15; G. 8. Peavey, 4; 
‘louth, 5; Frank Wood, 25. 
‘Fred Savage, 60; B. H. Combs, 20; 
‘1, 50; N. H. Woodward, 10; W..A. 
, B. F. Ricker & Co., 100; J. 8. Henry, 


Slow + 


Mai: 
Hans: i 


oy). JSetts—J.S. Henry, 80; O. A. Forbush, 
“dwell, 12; G. H. Barnes, 15; R. Con- 


ae A. Gilmore, 22; scattering, 150; A. 
PF De oe Cheney, 10; L. Stetson, 30; 
¢. ) oe As M. Baggs, 7 D. A. Walker, 10; 


New Vork 6. N. Smith, 30. 


ied Brighton Cattle Market. 
hogs... S8Pds: 1427 cattle, 2575 sheep, 29,928 
cattle me iy ‘ives, 150 horses. From West, 800 
‘sheep, 29,900 hogs, 150 horses. Maine, 


6 esttle. <. 
ed > sheep, 37 hogs, 302 calves. New 

mont. nf ‘) cattle, 79 sheep, 14 calves. Ver- 

296 cattle, Ue, 1 hog, 34 calves. conneetneriis: 

cattle, 20 calves No8s, 355 calves. New York, 
Tuesd; ay 


-1497 head of cattleat the yards. The 


market tor cate fav beef was slugeish and deal- 
ers found the market not as they anticipated, but 
| a8 they often find it. Butchers were reluctant.to 
make their bids, and the market for cattie, with 
the exception of fhe better grades, wus certainly 
‘Slow. Foss & Chapman sent one carload of 30 
two-year-old steers, of 850 ths, to Connecticut, at 
3he, for to feed. A H. Baxter, 7 cows. 14@2hc. 
A. Wheeler, 2 cows, 2}c, of 800 Ibs; 2, of 1200 ths, 
at 3c; 1 cow, 760 Ibs, at $1.40. D. A. Walker, 1 


Ibs, at 3c. S. 8. Learnard, for home trade, 96 
cattle, of 1550@1670 ibs, at 5@5ic. 
Milch Cows and Spriugers. 

The quality of the offerings would not compare 
favorably with last week, and less on the mar- 
ket. The good cows moved fairly steady at last 
week’s range, and a clearance effected. G.H. 
Barnes, 5cows, from $47 50@60. W. F. Wallace, 
15 tancy cows, $55@60; 8 extra cows, $47.50; com- 
mon cows $30@37.50. The Libby Company sold 
COWS, $32@60. 

Veal Calves. 


Supply fair for December ; compares favorably 
with same week last season. Market prices un- 
changed, 3@63c. M.D. Holt, 32 calves, 3720 tbs, 
atéjc. J.P. Day, 50 calves, 6}c; slim calves, 4@ 
5e P tb. : 
Late Arrivals. ‘ 

Wednesday — Market supply of milch cows 
sufficient for the demand and too many common 
to fair grades on the market, some having to be 
sold as low as $25@30. Good cows in demand at 
steady prices. Beef cows selling in a moderate 
way from 13@3}c. The Libby Company sold sevy- 
eral choice cows at $60@65; some at $50@55, 
down to $30; their best cows from Aroostook 
County. J.S. Henry sold fine cows around $60, 
$55 and $50, with sales down to $35. McIntire 
& Weston, 6 cows, $35@50. R. E. French sold 
cowS, $25@60. Foss & Chapman, 1 springer, $40; 
2 heifers, 800 tbs, at 3$c; 4 bulls, 1400 tbs, at 3}c. 
J. Freeman, 6 cows, 850@1100 ibs, at 1}@3c. 

Stere Pigs. 
Nodemand. Prices nominal. Range, $2@7. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 








Turkeys, one soups 
Chickens, ares Scholes, a 
Broilers, 3} to 4 ibs, to 16 
SERRE ok. cnn osadennccetavnyesp seamed 
MED ante tava acts shar agecn es sb ccawkeacere = 15 
tame, choice, P doz.. .......... 1 1 75 
** com to good, WR vcs emis encaen 76@1 25 
WE, TRIE ics a cedict in cc ewewiddeiecd 2 250 
estern iced— 
Turkeys, choice ..............--.-------- 17@18 
Turkeys, poor to fair.................... 12@15 
Turkey, Old: ..u5 pov ba oo cape eens cecesces 15@16 
Broilers, common to choice............. 149,15 
Chickens, choice, large ......-..........-- 13@15 
mixed sizes ....  -..-...---.- 12@13 
Fowls, fair to chioice................-... 12@13 
DUCKS, SOTIOE.-. «2.0065 one cssecnse cscs <u 13@15 


Receipts Dec.7, were 2772 packages. . 
Liye Peultry. 
Bow)8, 9 2)q.-0soccac Lees snac cece sede avsbceel i 
Roo: 


sters, 
Chickens, B...--2- 222 eeee rene seen ence ee 
; Batter. 

Notrg—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creame , extra— 
Vt.& N:H. agernnes | a 
Norshern N.Y si 





Extra bar tf IR alga bes IR itn aie ER 

Common to good........-.-.-..--.-..------ 

Trunk bat rin}or}ib prints.......... 

Extra northern creamery..............-- -- 25@26 

Firsts, northern creamery .........--.---- 22,a@23 
iat 28 


Extra northern creamery...........-.-.-- oe 
1 


Extra northern dairy....... ....-.....-..- 
Common to good.............-. ..-..-.----- 


New York twins, extra, P fb .............. M4 12 
New York twins, firsts, ® th............... 1 
New York twins, seconds, ® bb...... tenes C 
Vermont twins, extra............--.-- apes o 
Vermont twins, firsts................-....- 1 
Vermont twins, seconds.............- eceaue 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P tb... Sool 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, P tb .............. 1 
Ohio flats, P ib 


Eaas. 


Nearby and Cape fancy, P d0z............ 
Eastern — GSE Sep ers neler 
Vt. and N. H. fair to good ...............-. 2 
York State firsts... .............2.....<0<0 
Western average......-...--.<..-.----.--- 
Western, to fair 

Western dirties .........-.................. I 
eee RE RS FS 


Houlton Hebrons, P bu 
Houlton Green Mountains, ? bu.. 
Native Rose and Hebrons, P bbl.. 
Sweet, yellow Norfolk, 4 __ etenaanal 
Yellow, East. 8 

Vineland, double need, p bb 


' Green asada 












box 
Celery, native, 8 5 £P doz 
beans, So bu 





Onions, native, P bu @s6 
Onions, choice, yellow, P bbl ........-... 2 25@2 50 
Parsnips, P PER Gist sasre bcos encsoe conte 50@ 
Native cress, P do 
Cucumbers, hothouse, # doz 
Green he mabe # bb 

Egg plant, ~ crate 











Mint, P BE. enaktidet dniaiaivess 
Leeks, P doz.....----- 
Chives, » box 
Brussels a ey P qt 
Artichokes, # b 
Oyster pap bb 
Pumpkins, ~ 
Fruit. ’ 
4 ee 5505. 222 1 75@2 50 
Apples ane bbl py Reet emee ey aE : +; 
“ Alexander, P bbl......... .--.---- 2 3 50 
a Mackintos ~ “Sse ® bbl... -—- sos = 
« 30m! PDD 2 00a? 60 
“* Maiden Blush, ® bbl.... ---2 00@2 50 
“ Baldwin, No. 1 Pp 7 betes soagvudl 1 50@2 25 
*“ Greening, No. 1 » p bb Ackt dn td eee 2 25@2 50 
« Baldwin& Green’g, No. 2, P bbi. 1 25@1 50 
“* Common sweet .........---------- 1 00@1 56 
“© Common mixed, P bbi........---- 1 met 50 
** Red Varieties, ? bush. box ....-- 75@1 25 
* Green ot sorts, P bush. ween 50@1 0 
* common a | RE 75 
“ Maine 2 2 50 
** Pippins, Logg choice. 6 00 
* Pound 1 2 50 
Apples, in bulk § P bbl 1 50 
ranges— 
Florida, P box 1 50@2 50 
Cranberries— 
Cape Cod, 4 7 00 
“ Cape ’ U2 25 
srapes— 
Concord, P pony basket -.-...---- ---- 14@16 
Catawba, Y pony basket ......-------- I2@14 
Seckel, P bu .....---------------------- 2 00@3 00 
Common, ? bu...---.--- lene e'cneane pene= 75 
Sheldon, P bu......--.----------------- 1 4 
Bosc, # bu..-.---------- sud berbstei neve 3 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all megs Hatin denbrale Site 
Hides, south, gl cht salted.......--- 7 8 
“ buff, in ‘ait. waeehinr TID 8@s} 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 2 tbs each.... re 1 55 
“« over weights, each......-------- 1 wg? 25 
Deacon and dairy skins........-.-------- 
eter Apples. 
Evaporated, choice......--..------- easeea 7 
Eva porated, fair to prime..............-- Ss 
Sundried, a8 to quality.-....------------ 





bull, eae) Poesia sg ool oer ger pele 








Di nn snth casweeb ei haenensmaele *+ merit wit 90@1 10° 
; B Ae A ey 
Pea, choice ...... ean eieh cok wiedesiduw ie 
Pea, secon(s......-. cae eu GRatin net al 1 W0al 
Pea, eign .. se rece cesete Pac enen oabeedseee 
Mediums, choice ‘hand-picked... wéhinnwe 21 
Seritoms,' saree eened.... ‘ 1 
ediums, foreign... ......-----+++ 1 90@2 
Lellow éyes, era: 
17 
15 
4 
4 
16 
13 
0 
1 
0 
2 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


| ee men bag ya is firm but quiet. 
Spring, clear and tral ht, $3 75@4 10. 
inter patents, $4 2544 80. 
Winter, clear and straight, “83 75@4 
Cern Meal.—$1 05a1 07 and §2 35@ 
240 PY bbl; granulated, $2 80@3 15 > dbl. 
Graham Fleur “eee at $3 15@4 00 P bbi. 
@at Meal.—Strong at 3 05@5 30 4 bbl. for 
rolled and $5 56@5 90 for cut and ground 
Bye Fleer.—The market 1s stro at 
375 4 bbl. eabniviiien 
Ceora.—Demand light. 


Milllfeod.~Tendency strong. 
Winter wheat bran 
Winter wheat are sacks, 19 50@24 00. 
Win ing wheat bran, sac 
feed, 320 

Cottonseed meal tor aapment, $26 00. 
Linseed 00. 
Barley. —Feed barley, 52@54c. 
Bye.—fic P bushel. 


THE WOOL, Mi MARKET. 





Fine delaine, ‘ae 
Ohio ay land 


32 
Pulled wools, scoured....-..........:..-.-- 
American mohair ..................--.....- 23 


SELECTING A FarM.—H. W. A., Franklin 
County, Mass.: In choosing a farm for rental. 
you will naturally look for one especially adapted 
to the line of farming in which you have most 
skill and experience. A renter will usually not 
care to go extensively into lasting improvements, 
and a place should be selected which isin good re- 
pair and in productive condition. For most lines 
of farming, a small, fertile farm pays better than 
a large, poor one. Good or bad roads count, as 
they also affect cost of hauling. A jfarm five 
miles from town on @ good roxd may practically 
be no further than if located half the distance 
away on a bad road. Land with a southern 
slope has the advantage in earliness of crop, 
but steep slopes of any kind are a draw- 
back, increasing the cost of tillage and cart- 
age, and causing loss by washing of the soil. 
It will be hard to induce the owner to make 
changes after the bargain is settled, and re- 
pairs should be agreed to beforehand. A farm 
close to a large town will cost more per year, but 
the difference may be more than offset by 
the convenience for starting a milk route or 
some other retail business. Cost of hauling, too, 
is an important item against remote farms. Ex- 
amine subsoil as well as surface in order to note 
the conditions of drainage. Renters often neg- 
lect to tind out about the water supply, which is 











'| often poor or irregular., Enough firewood should 


be’ assured. Fences should be noticed, as poor 
ones will prove a constant source of trouble. 
Various important items cannot easily be 
learned by a stranger. Persons well ac- 
quainted with the farm should be asked about 
the healthfulness of the locality, liability to 
early and late frosts or flood, behavior in time 
of drought or during wet seasons, and its, 
proved adaptation to various crops. Every 
farm has its weak points, and ino tenant can ex- 
pect to be suited exactly, but it will be to his 
advantage to find out all about the tarm before 
taking it. After a short trial lease, a very long 
lease, with privilege of purchase, will be most 
desirable for all concerned. A tenant who 
settles down for a long lease will take more in- 
terest in the farm and avoid the short-sighted 
methods which work injury to both parties. 

BELGIAN HarEs.—W. A.. H., Hillsboro 
County, N. H.: The larger-sized Belgian or 
German hares have a limited sale in city mar- 
kets. They are quoted at $4a pair, wholesale, 
in New York, which is considerably higher than 
usual. They are sold by dealers in game and 
poultry, only a few houses making them a spe- 
cialty. 

RATIONS FOR MILCH Cows —N. P. F., La. 
moille County, Vt.: According to Professor 
Voorhees of New Jersey, whois a practical and 
very successful milk farmer as well as a teacher, 
@ properly-balanced ration should contain 33 
pounds fat, 34 pounds albuminoids, and 4} carbo- 
hydrates, with bulk jn addition sufficient to ex- 
tend the alimentary system, keep the animal in 
good physical health, and prevent the hungry 
feeling there will be if bulk is lacking. The feed- 
ing must also be regular, else the animal will not 
do so well. It may be all right for a man always 
to leave the table a little hungry, but it will not 
do for the cow. A cow of one thousand pounds 
requires a certain definite and relative propor- 
tion. This varies because of the varying produc- 
tion. It is necessary, therefore, that every feeder 
should know his animal; he must not feed it as if 
a machine until he knows what it requires. 
Success in the dairying Dusiness included 
knowledge of how to buy fvod, and how to 
utilize farm products in these days of wide 
variation. Many times the farmer is wasting 
money in feeding home products, for the reason 
that he doesn’t get the right proportions. Food 
grown on a fart is largely made up of carbohy- 
drates. He must, therefure, buy fat and proceed 
to balance the ration. A perfect ration is one in 
which the constituents are In proper proportion, 
with bulk necessary to satisfy certain conditions 
of digestion. For this bulk it is not necessary to 
use expensive hay, but cheap, coarse fodder, so 
long as eatable, answers the conditions. This 
bulk should be at least twenty-five pounds a day. 
When we understand our animals, we can then 
make up a quantity of feed to suit the condition. 

BLACK CURRANTS.—A.'T. R., Summit County, 
O.: The reason why black currants are not more 
commonly grown is the limited nature of the de- 
mand. They can be grown rather more easily 
than the red kinds. They have fewer insect 
enemies and are nearly thief-proof. We have re- 
ferred your inquiry todealers in several cities. 
Isaac Locke & Co., Boston, say that the demand 
and supply are both small. A few more could be 
sold, but a much larger supply would cause a 
glut and low prices. Usual prices about 
the same as for red currants, or a little 
higher. Benrett & Hall, New York city, 
write: ‘Very little .- sale. Demand does 
not increase but rather decreases. Drug- 
gists buy some.” Gerber Fruit Company, St. 
Louis, writes: ‘‘ There is no demand for black 
currants in this market or any of the Western 
markets that we know of. Red varieties sell the 
best at all times.” M.George & Co., Chicago, 
write: i** There is always a good demand for both 
varieties of currants, the black selling for nearly 
double what the others sell for, simply because 
there is a dearth of them. They are used to 
made jeily as well as the other. The prices 
range from $2 to $2.60 per sixteen-quart case 
when the others are selling for seventy-five cents 
to $1.” Before shipping. a specialty of an un 
usual nature to any market it is desirable that 
previous arrangements should be made with the 
dealer selected in order to make sure that the 
consignment can be handled to er 


_> 





A NEW DAIRY 8TATE. 

Twenty years ago Kansas had but 471,548 milch 
cows, and scarcely & creamery worthy the name, 
and their product was unsought. Ten years ago 
Kansas had 567,353 milch cows; creameries of a 
better class were being slowly established, but 
their output begged a market. Today Kansas 





Alfalfa, P tb..-. -------- +--+ +--+ -20- e222 
Tass,P DU.....-----------++-+----+- 1 60 
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Roel wheat.... .....-.. ccc cece cnceteeceee 05 400 
Barley.-.-. at 10" 
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has 802,738 milch cows, or more than at any pre- |: 


a J 


J. L. NASON & CO. 


The Old Reliable Farm.Agency § [| 


Pay special attention to the Sale, Purchase and Exchange of Farm 
. Properties in all sections of New England. 


yes Offices: Rooms 408-409 
73 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





the same freedom as nature Intended _—— 


. Iner 
and v ag that i ood 
silky nature. “For invalid cats it i 
Comes in powdered form in pottles. Ter it and 
: bottle, or per dozep. 


The latest heiainen fad is the keéping a a pet wi 
rg fore capnot exercise their  instinet In in 


nereases their tite, furnishes strength 
‘atio 7 the — — of on 
or 


id cats, it gives them life and a) 


es > ll. tp hl cata FA a . Send 50 cont 


tthe 4 tm Beston, Mass. 





1p good breedt bontision 


06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


SHORT- HORNS FOR SALE 


‘AT PRIVATE TREATY. 
On account of advanced ned age EN I will sell Ma bor ohn herd of Short-horns, numbering abou 


t 100 head, nearly all 


and other tribes, many of them with calves at foot and 


Have rd sires ires of Scotch breedin; ands a number of other young 
BUSI S, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low w prices. re 7 


~ . ABRAHAM MANN, 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 
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vious time, and many high-grade creameries and 
cheese factories, including the largest creamery 
in the world, hundreds of contributory receiving 
and skim stations, and their product is not only 
favorably known in the principal markets, but 
sought beyond the supply. ‘ Brains in the man 
and blood and feed in the cow,” observeg Secre- 
tary F. D. Coburn, “are essential to success in 
Kansas, as elsewhere.’ , 
‘PIGS EAT CHARCOAL. 


It is said that charcoal is a very valuable by- 


| gienic agent for pigs. It is a corrective, and acts 


as a preventive against various diseases arising 
from disordered digestive organs. If some char- 
coal, or even ashes, are put in the pigsty, the 
pigs will soon show they like it. 

_ ,& POULTRY CITY. 

The most densely crowded hen population on 
record appears to be at Petaluma, Cal., where 
the published figures show over one million 
fowls, mostly of the white Leghorn breed, and 
kept for egg production, which industry is said to. 
bring in an average of about = sind day to the 
farmers of the town. 

WATERED FARMS IN MAINE. 


farms in the: last United States census, 1899. Of 
the seventeen acres jirrigated, fifteen were in 
vegetables and small {1uits, and two in hay. On 
mot of the farmsthe water was pumped from 
wells and directed upon the land through pipes 
and hose. The cost of the irmgation systems 
was $2170, or $127.65 per acre, and the value of the 
irrigated crops was $2555, or $150.29 per acre. 
TO BOOM SPANISH FARMING. 

American capital will be used to open up large 
areas of undéveloped farming land in Spain, if 
the $5,000,000 company, announced to he under 
way in New York, succeeds in its attempt. Ap- 
parently; the plan is to start factories for making 
agricultural: machinery and to introduce exten- 
sive irrigation and other ambitious projects. All 
this would be a great turning of the tables since 
the days when_the whole of America was mainly 
a stamping-ground. of Spanish adventures. e@ 

CALVES CHEAPLY FATTENED. . 

Professor Roberts of the Cornell station claims 
that to fatten calves successfully on skimmilk 
aud grain to supply the butter fat, the calves 
should first be fed a moderate amount of new 
milk for afew days, and then skimmilk shoutd 
be gradually substituted so that at the end of a 
few weeks the calves would be fed entirely on 
skimmilk. If seven pounds of corn’ meal is 
mixed with one pound of linseed meal, old pro- 
cess preferable, he finds it will make a fairly 


| good substitute forthe butter ‘fats of the new ae 


milk. . ve 
WIDE TIRES ON TURF. 


At an experiment station it was demonstrated 
that it requires forty ner cent. more power to 
draw a load on a wagon with 1}-inch tires than 
on one with a three-inch tire. With a dynamo- 
meter careful tests were made with loaded 
wagons drawtover bluegrass sward. Ina wagon 
weighing one thousand pounds it was found that 
a load weighing 3248 pounds could be drawn on 
wide tires with the same force required to move 
two thousand pounds on narrow tires. Moreover, |. 
the wide tires did not injure the turf, while the 
narrgw ones cut through it. 


PRIZES AND WINTER COURSES AT AMHERST, 
MASS. 

The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 
riculture has from the first taken a lively inter- 
est in the success of the short winter course in 
dairying in the agricultural college. It has 
shown this interest both through frequent visits 
by prominent members of the society and by 
financial assistance. For some years it has 
yearly used quite large sums of money in the 
interest of the school. It has furnished money 
for the employment of expert lecturers on differ- 
ent subjects, as well as for the award of numer- 
ous liberal prizes. For the present year it has 
appropriated for the use of the school the sum of 
$200. It offers $100 in three prizes, $50, $30, $20,— 
to the students doing tke best work in the 
course. In the award of these prizes, both 
classroom and practical work are taken into 
consideration. It offers $50 in three prizes, 
$25, $15, $10,—to the students making the best 
butter. 1¢ also offers $50, which will probably be 
used as prizes to students doing the best work 
in stock-judging, but the details of this compe- 
tition haye not yet been settled. The interest 
of the society in the success of the short winter 
course has been further shown, and in a manner 
productive of great good, through giving a ban- 
quet at the conclusion of each course to the stu- 
dents successfully completing it. This banquet 
has been attended by officers and members of 
the society for promoting agriculture, by mem- 
bers ofthe faculty connected with the work of 
the course, the president and treasurer of the 
college, as well as by students complet- 
ing the course. The award of prizes, short 
addresses by officers of the society, members of 
the faculty and students; and the genial socia- 
bility ot these occasions have united to make 
these banquets memorable occasions in the lives 
of the young men participating in them, and 
sources of much genuine pleasure to all present. 
These meetings, moreover, have made it possi- 
ble for members of the society to become In a 
measure acquainted with the young men for 
whom the society has done so much, and have 
served also as sources of genuine and lasting 
inspiration and enthusiasm to the students. 
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Cider and Jam in England. 


During the pasttwo or three years there 
has beena great revival of the cider trade. 
Cider is now being recommended by doctors 
for rheumatism and gout, and it has become 
quite a popular drink. The cider of Eng- 
land is usually very good and is attractively 
put up. There is no reason why the United 
States should not get a good share of this 
trade. It is said that much of the cider for 
this season’s consumption will be made from 
Canadian apples; in some cases, the apples 
being cut up and dried in Canada and sent 
to Devonshire and Herefordshire and sub- 
mitted to a process to produce ‘* home- 
made” cider. The jam trade in England is 
suffering from the increased price of sugar 
and the failure of the English fruit crop. 
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IF IT’S PAGE STOCK ‘Fence, | 
double-etrenge wire 


nat re Sek on, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








Irrigation is reported from Maine on eléyen” 


Jam pulp is ni sent from Canada to be 
put up by local manufacturers, and a large 
trade in French and German jams is ex- 
pected.—Consul James Boyle, Liverpool, 


England. asec 


Perfectly fresh eggs will burst and crack 
from freezing, whereas ulder eggs will not. 
This is due tothe fact that in the fresh egg 
the shell is practically filled with meat, 
while in an older egg some evaporation has 
taken place through the pores of the shell 
and there is an air space to allow for inter- 
nal expansion. 








Senator McCumber of North Dakota 
will father a more stringent pure-food law 
for the District of Columbia and the terri- 
tories. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88.” 
. PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of WIL- 
LAs H. IRELAND, heteee Nema ali 








of said dece . have presented for allowance, 
= third and fourth accounts of their trust under 


id will: 

You are hereby cited to ap at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, ip said County, on 
the fifth dey of January, A. D. 
o'clock in t 


ciaban by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before suid Court, or by publishing the same 
once.in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all ge 
er he Pen oy in the estate seven duys, at 
before said Court. 

Witness CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Beauive, 
First Judge of said Court, Chis eighth _= 
pam pens in the year one thousand nine 

dred and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





- Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
ry esp 


To all persons interested i 
ZHO AS Monive, Many p CHANDLER, 
GARET Sail LLAGHER 


Ta wies ES. of SOMA ‘EL MoCAs- 
KILLof arii =) LYDIA B H. DAGGETT 
of welrcee, all in said County, d 

HEREAS, Frederick W. Dailinger: . the ad- 

ministrator of the estates of deceased 
persons, has presented for allowance the first 
and final accounts of his administration upon the 
estates of said deceased perso 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the rth dy of January, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, tc show cause, if any 
ay ve pave ve, why the same should not be allowed. 
administrator is ordered to serve 
this. cteation by delivering a copy thereof to all 
rsons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
east, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MasgaCHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 
published in Bosto the | last t publication to be 
one day, at ee before rt, and by mail- 
ing, post: y ee this Miesion to all known 
sons soda 9 éstate seven days, at 
east, before said Court 
Witness, CHARLES ‘J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day 


8. A. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of kin and all others interested in 
the estates of J yen FOLKER, otherwise 
known as JOH yom aes late of Cam- 
bridge, LUCY WARIO WILLIS, late of Wes- 
ton and JOHANNA ys oto late of New- 
ton, allin said County, deceased 
HEREAS, Frederick W. Dallin nger, the ad: the ad- 
ministrator of the estates of said dec 

persons, has presented to said Court for — 
ance in eachcase the first and final account of 
his administration ou said estate and in each case 
makes application 4 an order directing distribu- 
tion of the balance in his hands to the Treasurer 
and Receiver-General of this Commonwealth 
there being no widow nor husband nor next of 
kin of said deceased persons mwa’ Me him. 

You are hereby cited to ap) a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said ¢ County of 
Middlesex, on the fifth day o January, A. D. 1904, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause if 

any you have, why said accounts should. not be 
poe eet re | distribution made according to said 
application 

nd the pownenge! is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week, 
for three anceive weeks in the MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in 
Boston, the lagt hia: lication to be one day, at 
least, before said Covrt, and by delivering or 
mailing Yostpaid, @ copy of this Jeitation to all 
known sons interested in the estate seven 
days. at least, before said Court. 

finess, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day 
of November, in thelyear one thousand nine hun- 


dred and three. 
8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all rsons interested in the estate of 
FRANK A. GRAY, late of Peterborough, in the 
County of Hillsborougtt and State of New Ham 
shire, deceased, or in pow! —— property 
hereinafter described, and the ‘Treasurer 
and Receiver-General of sald. Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, Alice M. Gray, appointed bg = 

istratrix of the estate of 








Beposits situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 
ao City Institution for Savings, Lowell, 


sale on such terms and to such person or per- 
sons as she shall think fit—or otherwise to dispose 
of, and to transfer and convey such ones 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Prodate 


dlesex,on the fifteenth dayot December,A. D. nest 


ng oy ad persone the same once in ar week- 

for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 

SETTS FL OUSEEA®, » pS naweveper published ~] 

Boston, the last Bublicatt on to be one day, at 

least, before said and by serving a copy of 

said citation on the Treasurer and Receive: 
oe Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
east, before said 


Witness, CHARLES J. MoINTIRE, Esqui 
of said Court, this Mk pony — 





Fisst J 
N Leper in the year one thousand 
and three 8. H. FOLSOM, R 


‘| dred and three, 


of November, in bey year one thousand nine} the 
hundred and 


2 | FREE a 
FRIENDS 


Our money winning books, 
written by men who know, tc.i 
you all about 


Potash 


They are needed by every man 
who owns a field and a plow, anil 
who desires to get the most out 
of them. 

They are free, Send postal card, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 
98 Nassau Street, New York 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88.. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all s interested in the estate of HAN- 
Bae *. LORING, late otf Sherborn, in said 


Wuekeas.s John M. Batchelder, the executor 
of the will of sald deceased, has presented 


second, third and fourth and final account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a ang 
be held at ome in said — 
on the twenty-second day of December, A 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, / any I gs have, why the same should 
not be allow 
And said executcr is ordered to serve this 
citation by Soiverhis » 9 y thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, fe by publishing "the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the Gauaavnraarre PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last ublica- 
tion to be:one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mailing, postpaid, a copy - this citation 
to all known persous interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said 
CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First @ of said Court, this second ay of 
Desemtier, in. the year one thousand nine hun- 
8S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


scala >A4 sa. 
‘ PROBATE COURT. 


Tothe beireatiaw, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persous interested in the estate of 
HELEN HORNER, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased, ititestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court, fo grant 4 letter of administra- 

tion on the estate o of said deceased to Jane M. 
‘aaffe of Somerville, in the Sage J of Middlesex, 

without it giving @ surety - hier bond 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to ‘he held xe Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of Decem- 

A. D. 19603, at. nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
pooihy cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be To. 
And the Bs thereet is ‘pub directed to 





Jou! 

Fee CINTIRE, Esquire, First 

of said this twenty-first day of 

pte ee in the year one thousand nine hun- 
and three. : 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the hegre ae. of: *. creditors, and 
all ot ner, oreo rT tate, the estate of 
DUDLEY LEAVITT, ate. te of Melrose, in 


ont. deceased, 

WHeEkea a petition haa all presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of Se on yt 

tion-on the estate of said deceased to Elvira C. 

Leavitt of Melrose, in the County oth Middlesex, 

without giving a ge A = vasa 

You are a cited ata ba a 
Court, held at Lowell” in said Coun 
iddlesex, on the fifteenth day of Decem 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
pg omaee if ed you have, why the same should 

granted 

And fhe titioner is hereby directed to give 

ublic notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 

on once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
a Leg ny published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

A bee CHARLES J. McINTI IRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said. Court, this twenty-first day of 
November, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register 











FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Want Department is established to allow 
change Stock, " 





ily. Good homestead on Winter S = 
ramingham Centre, Mass. Ages from toto 8 9 pears 
Pleasan haat ye good a Lah \ oi, heat 
house. Board reasonable. 


a beg two invalid totes » B many - 





ae with smail family, le of 
takin of farm with sm t da and 

o, piste cooking for club mem 
when’ required, Ae d who is neat and tidy. ust_be 
strictly temperate and reliable and with ‘er- 
Address, P. O. BOX 524, Winsted, Ct., Station 





ANTED—Housekeeper, American, from 20 to 40; 
reference required (preference one who plays 
piuno some, for compan: House witb modern im- 
ouvenmentt in city, two family. Can attend church, 


o big Sunday dinners mome, seed Ad- 
grees ta.  HESEL ELTINE, Agt . Personal, 





in institution for boys 


| a no liguor or or mgs x"arer Walpole, 





[ANTED—Young married man, good milker, team 
= no Pe A rye no oe ent, —". ear 
ri wages. A. 
STOWE, Hudson, , Mass. » ia 





ANTED—As once, ae man, or boy over 17, on 
i, good home with family rmanent 
fon to righ parties. P.O. BOX ackinton, 





ATED Single man on dairy farm 
teady Job to. good man. FRANK DM] ERRELL 
est Hariford, 





N able-bodied girl for general housework, $3. Give 
references. ROSPECT FARM, South Framing 


IDDLE-AGED man on farm, either married or 
single. Write “* SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 








Goch man wanted on farm. BOX 55, West Willing 





REE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 
quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





PS. Lg ht fine individual and bred i 
ersey bull calves,6 to 12 months old, hei 

} young cows. Also tered Ohio Improved 

pl See ter Pigs. T.G. BRUNSON, East Hard- 





ANTED to correspond with s young, , active, honest 
man, for position in creamery. me knowledge 

buttermak ao! a, secure this permanent 

position. MONSON Y, Monson, Mass. 





AN TED—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 

ily. He for general housework in a i rivate 

House all conveniences. Bis per 
Address BOX 102, East Northfield. 





seme man for all-round farm week 
Good 


milker, single. reference 
ee in ‘amiy. 5. 


Wir ey and wife, teamster and housework 
Bs eg $3. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 
Wiehe 15 to ao 11, ged milk milker. State wages 


Bed Pelled Cattle. 
sale—One car of bulls and one car of heifers and 














For 
cows. 
tia C. H. & F, W. IVES, Tecumseh, Mich. 
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: trian rneaeeennneee ee Os atti GS stiminsanenanitias ; 
open that they msi have the opportunity to | thive ‘are ¢alled into activity to replace | thoroughly, then add the milk and lastly the | of potency |. Thy Pri “aap 
. pet them” B fe baking powder. Beat rapidly for a few moments | locked up in those regions of the universe ¥ Sree See MY Fairy Coen 
“] | that death would follow the closing of the| By Side, Weenie heey Mp vg Piree th ales Aion Turk’s head mould:| which man is only just beginning to ex- iB. H. sothen, 
pores. ments of y in condition to perform | : 

Frosh alt ist cold weather wiitons money? thels duty welland to realat the encroach- 7 ceaghaneg Bye aamigs A ety . 
as more fuel will be required, but it will be | ments of the “common ” elements, we must | 1, ai | plete world wherein new scope is revealed 
economy; for-if- It does not save sickness exercise them. This does not mean that Plenty of fresh alr two's ‘eines 
and doctor bills, and which it most likely | the man of fifty must keep up the athletic | in guarionce and heevy renets and rich desserta 
will do, you will feel better and the stronger | pursuits he folluwed at twenty, or that the ‘for the order of daily living trom 
for it.—Cooking Club.. f _|- man of seventy must toil with his brain aa | Thanksgiving to Easter will prevent “spring 

——-> - he did at forty. The inevitable has begun ; | fever” and breakdown. One cause ascribed for, 
As They Do in London. sturdy 


the mageles and: sien ‘brain are ‘less p> ota perp pneunronia is the overheating are 
. In the dining-room of nearly every hotel | than they were, and can do less; but they enc log | “Somehow or other, things seen are con- |’ ~ 
Yn London one finds a Found table filied: still can do.mach, and must not be allowed ----There is  deportment whi 


Winter squash is attractively served on the | stantly changing,” suld the Bishop of Ripon 
with cold fow!, cold ham, roast beef, tongue to degenerate by non-use. ; shell. Wash a squash and cut it into irregular recently. “ It Pe not the harvest rer A figure and talents of each person. | 
and mutton, opld. lobster and salmon, with The ope per gin from business at lost when we quit it to assume that ..: 

; ; ‘the beginning. age and suddenly ex- 


Remove all the soft fibre with the seed lasts, but the laws which govern. it. - So it Rousseau 
‘ bd dfroids **.s0' ? 
mayonnaise and many “chaudfroids **. 's0 ges an active life for one of sloth, com- 
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For she that out of Lethe sca] cae 

f e: 

o_ shining steeps of idliee chee ; sie 
is nights, bis days, moves with him ; 


energy. The visible_and the invisible are onre allthe fair young planet in her)... °°" 


A CROCHETED VEST. | : 











f she be small, slight 
How shall men po ? ren moe 


' NDYson, 


Gems of Thoug bt 








one piece of braid for. bind 
ofa yard of silk ,for facing the fronts, 
small brass buttons, fee af : 
silk for working, .ong-4 of 8 
crinkle-edge broad elastic,.one long 
hook, about the size of a No. _13-bone knit 
ting needle, one spool of twist. ~ i 4 

Chain 35 stitches,‘turn, and putting’ th 
needle into the second stitch, put yarn ov 
and draw it through the stitch. Keeping th 
stitch on the needle, continue to the end : 
the chain until there are 34 stitches on th 
needle. Now put yarn over and draw 
through 1 stitch. Put yarn over and draw 
back through the stitch just formed and th 
one next on the needie. Continue to the end 
of the row. This makes the regular pe 
or afghan stitch, with which most person 
are familiar. It will be seen that to make 
one complete rib requires crocheting twice 
across; soas to simplify directions, we will 
speak of narrowing and widening by. ribs 
rather than rows. 

Having started with 34 stitches on the 
needle and crocheting twice across to form 
arib, now widen every second rib at each 
end for 4 times; this gives 8 ribs. Make 
22 ribs without widening. Now widen 1 
stitch at both ends.of rib every third rib 
for 4times. Crochet 27 ribs straight. This 
brings work to shoulder. Take one-third of 
the stitches for one shoulder, bind ‘off one; 
third for the neck, and crochet on the next 
third for the other shoulder. Crochet '8 
ribs straight, then widen on the front 
edge every third rib 1 stitch for 5 times. 
Now widen both front and back edges 
1 stitch.every other rib 7. times, .or 14 
ribs. Make a chain of 12 stitches on th 
back edge.and take up 10 stitches as at th 
beginning of the work. This gives the 
under-arm extension. Widen'every rib o 
the front edge for 18 ribs, crocheting 
straight'onthe back. Make 1 rib without} 
widening. . Then,on the edge of the right 

ide ofthe vest, after crocheting the first 2 
stitches, make a chain of 2 stitches between 
the second and third stitches to make a little 





eit 





sults the 
and put the sections in a baking in the cere 
sina n the oven. | her 
Before it-is quite done season aco salt, pepper is with history. Nations and individuals, ----No doubt the possible inis 
butter the things seen, pass away; but though the | for every child of God is ver - ‘h o 
individual actors are gone, the things un- | 4nd costly. But, if we yleld to it in | 
principles, _ determining their love and faith as to the work of Gou's 
actions, remain unseen. Arthur and his upon us, it will leave us with new po 
Knights of the Round Table no longer live, | ¥*"a0. 
butthe spirit of man’s love and-hate, the 757, aires eno & Vices it is a, 
spirit of chivalryand of human interest and ae Malice cone ? 
compassion remain. So we reach the con- | Seneca. NE ef Hee ow: 
clusion; the invisibie things are the eternal | -...1t is better to be fanatical in :: 
laws, but the visible things that appeal to righteousness than to freeze in seit 
vur sense of beauty, and sometimes to our | 2°thing is so grand and majestic in ; 
pity, are subject to irrevocable change.” | 2° the sustained, healthy anc vigor 
And this change is growth, is progress, | !0!" 4 strong nature that nothing 
Life changes from day to day in its scenery worth living for but what is holy —T. 
and circumstance. The old constantly PB po se ee Sieeever th 
gives place to the new. Nothing is fixed, | give us the ieulitonened cece ac — 
nothing is final. Nothing has permanency | .-.-..It is not what he Sabatoten wt 
except the ceaseless flow of spiritual energy | Which expresses the worth of a an, > 
which shapes and determines events. | !%.—Amiel. ‘i 
The world is coming to perceive “that | _ ----Certain it is that there is a very »).. 
there: is no arbitrary line drawn between 
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_ “There are a great.many. differences between 
good and bad sponges,” said an importer, “ but 
the persons who buy sponges at retail know very 
little about them. In nine cases out of ten those 
nice-looking bleached sponges seen in drug store 
windows are a delusion and a snare. The first 
oo pve doar it shall be dark 
; | In; Color; ion’t mean black, like a 

Bahn prea brakes on the wheel of time riage sponge, * but ® dark yellow. A 
which prevent a precipitate rush into old / vitriol path to bleach a sponge white 
age.—Youth’s Companion. | | destroys its fibre. Its elasticity is ruined and 
> it wears out much sooner. In choosing & 

A Musical Atmosphere. pao bese it ap hageiganich 4 touch to the 
It is characteristic of musical people to,| "0d snd yields readily to ® Rood squeeze. tite 

' ethe Levant, 

live in an atmosphere wholly their own, t0/| which come rete the cduauesdane The 
be apart from the mad rush of the commer- | prettiest and cheapest are the grass sponges, 
cial centre, which by the enormous business | made of numberless smail filaments, and which 
projects carried on at the present day neces- | look and feel like a ball of wool. The bulk of the 
sitates closer application than ever before, | Sponges used in this country are from Florida 


masked with jelly and so ‘attractiv ly ‘gar- changes ‘ c 
nished that one knows -before. tasting: that | mits a fatal blunder. If he lays down the 
they must.be good. "| burden of business he must take ap ‘some 
At breakfast and lunch time, and even | other less exacting occupation to keep from 
when in need of abite before going to bed, | "sting. 
the true Englishman makes.atour.of inspeo.|_.=xercise, mental occupation, fresh air, 
tion around this table in order to select the. moderaté eating and avoidance of 
particular palate tickler of his own fancy. of all kinds, either of activity or of idl 
But the usual breakfast of the ordinary 
mortal is tea, toast, muffins. or very hard 
cold rolls, with eggs or bacon—and the inev- 
itable jam. This jam is always obtainable 
at any English table, and it is of many vari- |. 
eties, orange, plum, or strawberry predom-. 
inating. When the , unspoiled American 
comes along, however, he is served with 
boiled coffee, warmed-over rolls, ice-water 
and all the different kinds of jam-at 
once. He ° swallows ‘this, ‘with eggs or 
bacon, and:then he wonders why his 4di- 
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‘Dishes of Quince. ~ 

Quince Foam: Whip a cupful of cream. to 

a stiff froth, add gradually a third of a cup- 
ful of quince honey and sugar to sweeten if 
needed. Flavor delicately with a few drops, 
of vanilla and bitter almond extract each 

















Moore 





ges 
i- | and is undoubtedly shortening the lives of | #4 Cuba.” 
gestion doesn’t digest. The boiled egg is} an innumerable army of toilers. This un- God’s heart, and so to the great heart | 
the true test of patriotism. The English- Fasbion Motes '|the physical and the spiritual life; that | (tat Sometimes opens like a sha: 
} scientifically is named “‘ polyphragmosine,’’. 7 || they are reciprocal as are the natural and | everything earthly fall 
course; he sets.it up in a tiny cup,.breaks | and which at present dominates a greater id tether tae > ” Py from us. 
the end, adds ‘a dash of salt, and proceeds | part of the human race, fortunately does | wearer of » tea gown. Not every woman is | longer designates mysterious phenomena ; } ees 
not affect the musical fraternity. ‘| blessed with a pretty throat, and the slight | the ‘“*supernatural ”’ is not “the fancied | Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
But. the American asks for two, an ----“*One may ruin himself by frank:,. 
wants them broken into a glass tumbler.or|in serene blissfulness and contentment, a should be avoided by the woman whose neck;/ but is merely the next plane of laws just ness, but 
leaves anything to be desired. The collarless or | above that on which the physical world is| .----4° riches and favor forsake a man \¢ ¢j 
adding salf, pepper and butter. until they | the grind of a business career, little of that | women out of ten, and a transparent lac cover him to be afool,'but nobody could find it 
aré thoroughly mixed into a delicious mess.|,erve-racking anxiety which. slowly. but | with high neckband adds greatly to their de-,| natural of tomorrow asmankind advances to| " ..: 11, in addition to the d 
, the plane on which the higher laws prevail. | day aright, we wish to add some pias)? 
Housekeeping... . qe {| Vietim to an early grave, is obvions to any | 9% Gloves knit of white angora and other soft: Pledge, can it 
Ss > : who will study the lives of the great mas- | woolaare not likely to be as smart this winter as | nature of the.spiritual body, and Charles j 4nd that the good, the happiness, the wi; 
pets es Hallock, in “The Open Court,” questions | thers, shall come first ?—Selected. Nini 
The’ following list embraces a few dié-, style has been on the wane for the past two sea- 
; '| sons, and while not absolutely past, is no longer | jican, commenting editorially on Mr. Hal- ceal triumphant vice. 
od ave: ‘ar’ ‘ ck’ , rT) > 
a advanced age: Wagner sorenty D ‘e®% A lacecollar has to be something exceed- lock’a views, quotes him.as saying }—* The a 
Ole, | seventy, Meyerbeer seventy-three, mn 
cope’ ingly fine and rare to be: much longer tolerated | ,. Historical. 
opening for the buttonhole. Narrow on the be electrical was suggested by the wireless : 
front edge 1 stitch every third rib,and make | @nd chill thoronghly. Serve, ‘in tall, thix Tartini seventy-eight, Benedict,ejghty-one, | doing of this pretty adjunct in the coarsest and | Message and the flight.of the angel Gabriel 
‘| glasses and~ sprinkle generously .° fth .Merdi eighty-seven, Reichardt eighty-seven, | cheapest of laces has driven the real beauties’ > 1698 he was shown Westminster Hall. He asked 
rib. -Do this for 22 ‘ w bin 2 mentary thus runs on: ; who all those bus 0} haat a " ‘a 
stitches for’ the dioaglanpeanarh, god begin: chopped fine., Serve with.dainty wafers. '.“/ From the above facts it seems evident'| difficult things. smart woman has to encounter, | - “It is,” Mr. Hallock says, “ beyond the pone got hang i 
' ; Pr ‘ re lawyers, tir.’ “ Lawyers!” said he, much 
stiten'narrow'1 on the front: of every third | aarter some ripe quinoes. ‘Stew until ten~ tained by an ocoupation along the lines of | £2.10 careeto belong to the aiuateeune fone Na “map the postulate in.a startling | **tonished, * I have but two in my whole do- 
rib,.crodhetback to within ,1 {stitch of the manner.” He goes on to cite the phenom- - | 
back edge every rib. Do this for 6 ‘ribs, | fuls. Beat the yolka of three eggs anda undoubtedly one of the means to obtain the | pe short-lived... . th ie bh oapanggl — m 1608, 6 At guns 
} ar until ligbt,.add. the grated | desired end. . e%e Jet and paillette.tringe,:or that of chenille | 8Peculations of Paul in I. Corinthians xv., | was ho :nded out of the ahaee with pcg Far dc 
it should come ia reference to. the others.’ | Tind and juice of half a lemon, the chopped: Seite WRLE Oe Ste ee candles hanging at his side, all alight a 
Bind‘off.” ‘This completes the front, Take ‘quincés, a cupful each of raisins and bread- Domestic Hints. hoe ‘others thus far, and are modishly .used as a/ is to traverse celestial space after its trans- f ‘ 1 
p -finish for any of the superbly embroidered or formation at the- putative resurrection; but | 40 not always grow rich, and there is truth in 
Sidney Smith’s remark that “it is not in every Thy w 
{’d fly a 


fortunate spirit of restless enterprise which 
sm bake ie ik ene eine na between heaven and the soul in}, 
ss One thing should be remembered by the thé supernatural. The latter term no 
3 cordials for th aint 
to absorb it most daintily witha tiny appr © time of our deepest fair 
he| That the followers of the “ tone-art”’ live | decolletage so attractive upon the right person, disturber of the world’s ordered harmonies,” 
bl M he th m tartousl one surely dishonors himself by duplicity.’ 
et, at m fur ’ i ! 
go and he then chops them furiously, | sphere of existence that. has in it little of slightly V-shaped line is unbecoming to nine: Wie sinhasakalad ai tees ca 
based. pe ay is the | out in his prosperity .—Bruyere. 
which tastes better than. it looks.—Good | surely saps the vitality: and conducts the | sirability. 
There isan inquiry in the air as to the| not be that self shall sink into insignificance 
‘| ters of music: || they were a few years ago for city wear. The 
‘ if itis electrical. The Springfield Repub- ---- Prudery is often the mantle chosen to con- 
nguished names of musicians, who have fashionable. | 
. thought that the body of the future life may 
Handel seventy-four, Liszt seventy-five,'| a5 an outside garniture for day wear. The. over- = 
——wWhen Peter the G one 
chain for. the buttonhole after every sixth iy ee eee Te, SE" See eee atminster Hall. tv askea 
bianched and delicately browned alm . Boucher ninety-one, Hartman ninety-five. || into.a: protective obseurity.. It.is one of the 
7 th € ‘| that thenew fashions are so quickly ch ed cer oe ee meewered: —_ 
ning. to orochet from the twenty-second)| Steanied Qainoe Pudding: “Pare,-core and | ‘hat the prolongation of life can best be at, aA cee with ated | eee coors of mam, but yet the Geriptares 
der, then chop fine sufficient to make 14 cup- the mental zone, and the study of music is_| i¢y i¢ iy for that reason certain fashions have to Nl. atta Soe See Oe eee ARS ORC of them , 
, : . ena associated with the life of Christ; the 
remembering‘to thake the buttonhole where | cuptul of sug: ai 
i are more enthusiastically accepted than any |‘on the nature of the spiritual body which 1 saw a 
68, 8 cura doh of bells about his legs. Yet solicitors, at any rate, 
up stitches on the opposite shoulder and | crumbs and lastly the-stiffly beaten whites FRENCH PAN CAKE. , "spangled trimmings with whieh the shops are | psychology was a crude study in Paul’s Pilgrim 
man’s power to say ‘I will be a great and suc- 


of eggs. .Steam’ three ‘hours’ in a buttered |. “Mix and sift one cup. flour and quarter tea 

pudding mould.::, . “se > !/spoonfil baking ratte together. qadd three- seen eee ait tk cin eae day, and his exposition does not satisfy. 

work little stars all over vest use knitting | Quince SaucdY Drain the juice from the | fourths of acup of milk or thin cream and one | startling beauty of detail and design. From ‘the Transfiguration on the Mount, 

silk. ° Thé back does not have the stars, . | Coaked quinces and add’ sufficient, ‘water to | exe beaten very: Nghtly; add one txblespoonful,| ,», For general city: wear it is doubtful inthe | {rom the visitations of angels (Gabriel, 
Face buttonholes with a narrow stay .of | it to make 1} cupfuls, then beat to .boiling. melted: butter and one-third cup English .cur- | pei coat for nien will be fashionable this winter. Raphael, Michael, and others unnamed), it 

muslin. ‘Underface the fronts -with bias |,Pourgradually over three-quarters of 4 cup- | T's, Previously washed ald dried. ' Fry sate | The ready-made clothing shops have all taken is found that luminosity, even to dazzling 

: -as griddle cakes, butter slightly and spread with |. them up and smart styles seldom survive ‘over- | éffulgence ; appearing and vanishing at will, 


cessful lawyer,’ but it if in every man’s power to J 
say that he will be an honest man.” 

—tThe Earl of Stair, who is now seriously ill, <a 
represents a long line of distinguished ancestors: “ly 
Dalrymple by nhame,and of those the most illustri- rt 
ous was Marshal Stair, who, after doing great 


crochet'the other front to correspond. ‘Sew, 
up the yest at the. under-arm seams. To 







































































silk or satin... Work the buttonholes with | ful of sugar mixed with a rounding table- : : 
twist. It is well before binding the fronts | Spoonfui of' flour ‘and boil’ five minutes on pope ghee ag with powdered sugar and | popularity. However, ‘except’ on cold and'| are characteristics; that obstacles did not | things in the wars of Marlborough, was sent as Peace, h 
er Ol the “ : , apt roll as jelly, roll; sift, powdered sugar over roll | stormy days, the ulster and semi-ulster t : . English , “ 
and armholes to overcast the edges with the | wotil quite thick. Add a fourth of a cupful | and.serve at once. The jelly should be beaten'|-na Bicone Seccttiese tro ences ypes | intercept their passage or their vision, or | (1) Ambassador to Versailles. Louis X!V. ._ Lose t 
yarn to prevent stretching in binding. Neck of butter and the juice-of half a lemon. witha silver férk before spreading on cakes. t H be re Prenehtoll ptaretnciey Bero) otha irat a i dis ance limit their sight or hearing ; and pe coy Lord Stair was the best mannered man There al 
measure when bound should be 31 inches,| Grated Quince Padding: Grate sufficient | LAMB'S FEET, A LA D'UXELLES. '| of acruirmyperivon. He "40 set look well ‘with silk the appearances of Christ after His carnal Monarque pH te pony meh the Grong . 
armhole 17 inches, length of front 7 inches, | Tipe quinces to make a cupful of pulp and, | Braize and. trim the teet, coyer, them with a | ‘hats or-formal clothes. cae body had been discarded, in which He | ty’s carriage first, his lordshi “a oa om oy 
‘ Eva M. Nizss.. | 8dd the grated rind and juice of half a | coating of D’Uxelles sauce, and when this be-'|_ ; se One of the shops has recently shown ag olf, walked on the water, was caught up in the | so without more ado. “ a amen too 
crag " ||1emon. Beat the yolks of four eggs and the | comes firmly set by cooling, breadcrumb them! ‘vest of dark red ‘wdol with a broad binding of air, appeared and vanished at will,— and | the King, “would have deprecated the honor, 
Bead Hand Bag: i || whites of two-with three-quarters of a cup- | twice over in the usual manner and fry them in'| dark'red flannel down’ the front and around the’ other such manifestations of extraordinary | and begged me to take precedence of him.” Climbi 
Now that bead ki ‘| fulof sngar, then add the quince pulp, a few. |*208’s lard; when done, drain them ypon a cloth, | bottom and'sleeves of heavy gros-grained dark | power, all argue that there is something | ——Many ot the stories.of witches are obvious I wo 
ow . i -work is so popular, a pice | drops of vanilla and,half a cupful of ‘cream. dish them up with fried parsley upon a napkin,'| red silk. The weave or stitch is simple, but tne | indicated as to the future body. exaggerations of commonplace occurrences. In my< 
mac or oe would be one of these Turn into a pudding dish lined with pastry and serve some Itailan sauce separately. design is unusial and too striking to be ‘good *¢ It is-asked. therefore: ‘Were not these these enlightened days one would never dream Upon 
nd-bags. Black is’ pretty, but any color, about: half baked ‘and - finish’ baking in al ‘ : «DRIED BEEF WITH CREAM. style for anything but outing wear. Indeed, it; phenomena purely electrical? Was not his of,connecting the usual antics of a frisky hare, or The ot 
may be used. ; ‘| moderate oven. Cover with a meringue Remove the skin and superfluous fat from half |.40es not seem to me that any ot the silk sleeve | new body an electrical bod on ted to th an innocent tom cat, with some misadventure of But 
Procure two. ounces of pure thread | made of the whites of tw Sill 1q | 2 Pound of smbdked' drfed beef; pick it in pieces, | Walstcoats are particularly desirable, for aside! -.aim of infinitade? T y P © | every-day life, but. the Highlander of a bygone Swe 
crochet silk, one large bunch of black-jet'| with cream Beh mee et 4 | cover with boiling water, let stand ten minutes, .| from the fact that they have become rather com-. te of infinitude? Tke idea is not pre-| day was not so blind. A mist over the sea M ten 
beads and a No. 2 steel hook. . with cr or not, as desired.—What tO |} drain and add -two tablespoonfuls butter ; toss | mon, when a coat is worn the sleeves areentirely: posterous. Modern science has discovered | swirled into fantastic shapes by an eddying wind y 
String the bead ilk bef begin. Eat. . Bs Gt: lightly until slightly browned; then dredge over | UDecessary, and when no coat is worn a sweater that electricity is not matter.’ Mr. Hallock | Was, without doubt, a(witch endeavoring to Meany 
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MW LOVE. 

(Air “ Robin Adair.’’) 
Dearer each day to me, ' 
Dearer to me, : 
Doth my beloved grow; 
No one as he 
Can e’er so perfect seem. 
He is my only dream, 
He is my only dream, 
My only dream. 


Never were eyes like his; 
Beaming with love, 

Bright asthe dazzling sun, 
Soft as the dove. 

Speaking of thoughts untold,’ 
As they will love unfold, =~ 
sweet as in days of eld, 
sweet as of old. 


Love beameth from his gaze,’ 
Love all for me. 

Oh! how Ido adore 

And worship thee. ’ 
My heart shall e’er be thine, « 
For thee my life will shine, 
Thou ever wilt be mine, 


Thou wilt be mine. be 


No one ean ever part 
My. heart from thee, 
E’en though thou cease to love, 
My love shall be 
Still fond and true to thee, 
Ever my love, for thee, 
Ever alone for thee, 
Ever for thee. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N.J. 
~-~><-——-_—-— 
WINGS OF A DOVE. 
At sunset, when the rosy light was dying, 
Far down the pathway of the West, 
I saw a lonely dove in, silence flying 
To be at rest. 


Pilgrim of air, I cried, could I but borrow 
Thy wandering wings, thy freedom blest, 
Td fly away from every careful sorrow 
And find my rest. 
But when the dusk a filmy veil was weaving, 
Back came the dove to seek her nest, 
Deep in the forest where her mate was grieving— 
There was true rest. 


Peace, heart of mine! no longer sigh to wander; 





_ Lose not thy life in fruitless quest, 


There are no happy islands over yonder; 
Come home and rest. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 


Climbing the mountain’s shaggy crest, 
I wondered much what sight would greet 
My eager gaze whene’er my feet 

Upon the topmost height would rest. 





The other side was all unknown! 
But, as I slowly toiled along, 
Sweeter to me than any song 

My dream of visions to be shown. 


Meanwhile the mountain shrubs distilled 
Their sweetness all along my way, 
And the delicious Summer day 

My beart with rapture overfilled. 


At length the topmost height was gained; 
The other side was fullin view; 
My dreams—not one of them was true, 
But better far had I attained. 


For far and wide on either hand 
There stretched a valley broad and fair, 
With greenness flashing everywhere— 
A pleasant, smiling, homelike land. 


Who knows, I thought, but so ’twill prove 
Upon that mountain-top of death, 
Where we shall draw diviner breath, 
And see the long-lost friends we love. 


It may not be as we have dreamed, 
Not half so awful, strange and grand; 
A quiet, peaceful, homelike land, 
Better than in our visions gleamed. 


Bul now along our upward way 
What beauties lurk, what splendors glow! 
Whatever shall be, this we know 
Is better than our lips can say. 
—John White Chadwiek. 
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WOMAN'S WORK. 
fo wash and bake, to mend and make, 
lhe steps of weary toil to take, 
lo cook and scour, to dust aud sweep, 
\nd all the house in order keep, 
lo rise at morn and o’er and o’er 
lo duties done the day before, 
Yet know that in tomorrow’s train 
{le same old tasks will come again 
\ud often to herself to say 
e old, old lines in weary way— 
'rom dawn of day till setting sun 
‘onian’s work is never done.” 
atch and pray, to giadly take 
’s crosses for love’s crowning sake, 
y and grieve, to smile and weep, 
ieepest thought in silence keep, 
cach and lead, to hope and trust, 
rust betrayed, as woman must, 
itly chide, to cheer and bless, 
‘ bear with patient tenderness 
irdens all, not shrink away, 
ravely look ahead and say— 
1 dawn of life till setting sua 
1's work is never done.” © 
- oe <> o- 


THE LOVERS. 


ibove was tender blue 
iden was the weather 
own a path a foolish two 
\rolling on together. 
hand in his was tight 
oldness well amazing), 
» they sauntered full in sight, 
very one a-gazing! 


's not of things they talked 
', ordinary; 
' Was patent that they walked 
‘ut language—very! 
»ecause their heads were turned, 
ined themselves sequestered, 
it they could not be discerned, 
ude glances pestered. 


!”’ laughed the grass and breeze— 
sed each other over; 
‘!”’ scoffed the honey bees— 
ight caressed the clover. 
!”* piped the feathered tribe— 
io billing sweetly; 
‘** quoth we all, in jibe— 
ed them, completely! 
—December Smart Set. 


“it's Caustic Balsam All That 
it Is Claimed te Be. 
The} _ STAMFORD, Cr., Oct. 1, 1902. _ 
Pe. 'ce-Williams Company, Cleveland, 0.: 
some. JS Gombault’s Caustic Balsam for 
Reni: {or many complaints and always found 
's-YOu Claim for it. . ; 
WILLIAM F. PEEBLES. 
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The Bachelor: Cousin. > 


** Mandy, he’s coming again this year the same 
as before. About how many .years has Coysin 
Jim been coming here to stay the summer? ”’ 

‘Twenty, counting the last’ stop—which was 
from May until November;'really, :that..makes 
twenty and a half times your’ cousin ‘Jim has 
visited us.’ He began early and stayed late the 


‘| last time; you know. What has Jim Fosdyke got 


to say this time, Silas?”’ 

' “Same old thing, Mandy; same old thing. Jim 
never changes his tune; works on my feelings, : 
and tells about how he longs to visit the old 
nooks. and corners of the farm once more. 
Speaksin a fetching sort of way about the old 
swimming hole down under the willows; also 
grips me tighter than a burr about the fishing | 
place below the mill dam, where he once yanked 
out a four-pound pike with a minnow hook. 
Jim’s got the same old gift of drawing folks to 
him that he always had.. Poor old iboy! He 
has not changed a bit since he went to the city to 
build up a fortune. He’s cut out for a bachelor, 


‘| and will always go it alone totheend. If he was 


married, and was going to bring along a haughty 
wife and a lot of fresh and saucy children I’d 
think different about his coming here year after 
year. The poor, lonesome, old .boy clings to the 
place if he has got barrels of money; I can’t say 
as he throws his wealth around when he does 
come—” : 

*“‘Onlv pays ordinary price for board, that’s 
alland no more. I will say this about Cousin 
Jim—he never finds any fault with things; he 
never complains, warm meals or cold; they’re all 
the same to Jim. He really seems to enjoy plain 
fare the best, and always tells me not to fuss 
with fancy dishes. He crawls up the narrow 
stairs to the little chamber without a murmur. 
Some rich old bachelors who live most of the 
year in high-toned hotels and fashionable board- 
ing-houses would find lots of fault. He don’t; 
he’s common like, and easy to please; just 
likes to take off his coat and loaf around; 
hangs on the fence as though he was watch- 
ing the grass grow; loves to sit on the-stoop in 


| the evening like any poor man listening to 


the tree toads and frogs. Silas, your cousin 
Jim | as never risen a peg above you if he has 
got barrels of money. Poor Jim! I saw he was 
ailing when he was here the last time. Perhaps 
that was the reason why he came so early and 
stayed so late.” ; 

‘ “IT don’t like to write and tell him that crops 
look poor, and that we are a little pinched, and 
don’t really care for company this—” . HO 

“ Don’t you do it, Silas; don’t you doit. Why, 
that would be cruel and wrong; and it would 
break the poor old bachelor’s heart. You are 
the only one he has got left of the old stock in 
these parts; the rest are all gone to the city. 
Silas, Cousin Jim just pines for the sight of your 
face. and the old plaee where you and he were 
boys together. Itis like a heaven to him to get 
back here with you and the dear old familiar 
things he loves so much. Now you sit right down 
and tell him we will be tickled to see him 
again. Tell him the apple tree limbs are 
bumping up against the window of the little 
chamber; tell him the grass 1s greener than ever, 
that the snowball bush hangs heavy, and that 
the roses were never so sweet. You might tell 
him that my last churning was the’ best I ever 
turned out since we got the new cows. Mention 
a word about my raised bi-cuits and say a little 
something about the bees and the nice honey. 
It will come like a breath from the old sweet 
home when poor Cousin Jim reads all that. He 
will hardly be able to wait, poor boy! ” 

It was the same old home-coming, only Cousin 
Jim hunched over a little more in the buggy as 
Silas drove from the station through the shady 
lane of maples leading tothe little farmhouse 
ensconced among the apple trees at the further 
end. 

During the short drive he said but little; and 
when Silas asked him a question he hesitated, 
faltered, and rubbed his chin before replying. 
When Old Gray turned down the lane where the 
robins were singing and the squirrels chipper- 
ing, a trace of the old light came back to the old 
hachelor’s eyes and the faded, sunken cheeks 
glowed a trifle. 

Si,’ he murmured, laying his thin hand upon 
the other’s knee, ‘let me drive Old Gray home 
through the lane.” 

The tines hung listlessly from his hancs as the 
old mare slowly walked along the familiar place 
toward the house, where Mandy stood in the 
doorway with a glad smile of welcome over- 
spreading her kindly face. Then when the 
horse hal:ed at the block, he said, handing over: 
the lines: ; 

‘“‘I think I have been driving right into 
heaven, Si.”’ 

“ Why, Cousin Jim, {am so glad to see you 
again. It seems so like old times to see you and 
Silas driving home through the lane.” And the 
good woman came forward with both hands out- 
stretched. Her eyes grew moist when she saw 
how feeble the old bachelor cousin was. She 
and Silas had to almost lift him from Shis buggy, 
and her strong arms supported the frail form as 
he walked with dragging steps up the gravel 
walk and into the, cool, flower-scented parlor. 
His eyes roved about the quiet place and he 
sighed, ‘‘ Heaven, heaven at last!” 

“You lie right down on the couch, Cousin Jim, 
and take a nap while I get supper. I’il call you 
in time to wash and freshen up. I’m going to 
have some raised biscuits and honey—you al 
wrys liked that,” 

The tired man laid his head back and, mur- 
mured: ‘‘Dear Mandy! I am so glad to get 
back home again. 1 will rest for a few moments. 
I am so tired, so tired—and so—so happy to get 
home—home!” - 

Mandy went out and closed the parlor door. | 

« This must be heaven—at last. It is so still, 
so sweet, no nice. ‘lomorrow I will go down to, 
the mill dam; I will go to the old swimming hole 
under the willows once more, where dear old Si 
and I used to swim. I will sit on the stoop in 
the cool of the evening and—I willl be at home 
once more with the good and true and unselfish 

es.”’ 
aaa thus he murmured as he drifted into the 
land of sweet dreams. At rest, finally, there in 
the cool, flower-scented parlor of the little farm- 
house, afar from the noise and bustle of the city. 

The bees buzzed among the lilacs, .where the 
humming-birds whirred; the apple blossoms 
punted against the blinds and the fragrant 
petals fell upon the sleeper’s face—but he did 
not stir. He was dreaming, sweetly dreaming— 
dreaming of heaven. He was dreaming of the 
dear old days of boyhood, days free of care, days 
filled with joy and delight and sweetness. 

Then the good angel of the old man’s dreams 
came in a chariot of silver, and his eyelids were 
touched as with a magic wand. He roved in 
green pastures, where blue cloud-fteeced skies 
bent; and he wandered by crystal streams in the 
cool shady woodlands where birds mude giad the 
fragrant breezes of the summer day of unending 
bliss. i 
And then—then, it was no longer a dream, 
Oh! the glory of it all! It was no more & dream. 
It was a blessed reality. 


. ° ° . ry *, Se - ‘ +, ° 
Jim!” 
There came no response 





| the couch.} 





from the old man on | again splash back into the pool. ‘Werus 
forward, thinking that-we could, perhaps, ip 
. i 


ee come quick! Allis not well with poor 

They approached the couch and looked down 
upon the fuce. The tired look had disappeared. 
There was a smile instead. Cousin Jim was no 
longer ili—he was at rest, peacefully at rest. 
And all was well with him. 

The city relatives wailed when his will was 
read. The good and true ones.who had loved 
him to the end, the kindly ones who lived in the 
little house at the end of the maple lane—Jim 
a all to them.—H. 8. Keller, in New York 
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WDouth’s Department.. 


; THE KNITTING LESSON. 
Grandmother knows how a stocking grows, 
Ribbing and purling and heels and toes; 
Now she is teaching our little Rose, 

;* Put in the needle, ; 

| Throw over the thread, 

Out with the needle, and off it goes! ”” 


Grandmother's mouth gives a little twitch, 
Watching so slyly the eager witch, 
Ready to help at the smallest hitch. 

\** Put in the needle, 

| Throw over the thread, ‘ 
Out with the needle, and there’s the stitch! ” 


Grandmother sees in a misty dream, 
Hef eyes still fixed on the'needle’s gleam.” 
Pagtured flocks and a gurgling stream— _ 
“Grandma! oh, we forgot the seam! ” 
1‘ Bring the thread forward,” ~ 
The needle this side, . 
Thpn over—off—and we’ve made the seam.” _ 


Grandmother knows how a stocking grows, 

Ribbing and purling and heels and toes; 

Now she is teaching our little Rose.‘ - 
—Mary J. Jacques, in November St. Nicholas. 
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Princess Honeysuckle’s Bird. 


When the little Princess Honeysuckle first 
came to live with’ her royal uncle and aunt in 
their big palace, she was homesick and sad. She 
did not likethe court festivities and her heavy, 
royal gowns; she did not like having her small, 
royal haad kissed by the courtiers and retainers, 
whose duty it was to wait upon her highness, and 
she wept bitterly when she was obliged to ride 
in the royal carriage on procession days. ‘ 

But by and by she came to be used to these 
things, and even to enjoy them. Thatis what she 
was telling her little bird prisoner, as he fluttered 
against the gold bars of his cage and begged to 
be set free: 

“You won’t be homesick awful long,. dear 
teeney, weeney, little bird,’’ she said consulingly. 
** You'll get ’customed to it. I-did. I ’spected 
I’d just die at first, but I kept getting cureder 
an’ cureder, till I -was all well again.” wf 

In reply the little bird only peep-peeped miser- 
ably, as it went. on ‘tearing and -crumpling its 
feathers against the bars. That troubled Prin-, 
cess Honeysuckle most of all. If he would only 
stand still a while, she thought. 

Just a few days ago the tiny prisoner had been 
at home in the great elm yonder with his beauti- 
ful oriole mother. Now he called and called and 
called for her. At last she came. She came 
again and again, and brought him juicy. worms. 
She would sit on the outside of the cage and talk 
little encouraging talks to him, as only mothers 
can talk. 

One morning little Princess Honeysuckle sat 
on her sunny window-seat studying her division 
of fractions. She was a bit sleepy (division of 
fractions always made her sleepy, it seemed), 
and with half-shut eyes she listened drowsily to 
the mother oriole and her baby bird. . 

“Peep! Peep! Peep!” Why, no; gracious 
me! That isn’t what thay are saying. They are 
talking in words just like other people. The 
princess held her breath. ; 

“* Cheer-up, cheer-up, dear,’”? sang the mother; 
** things will clear-up, clear-up, dear.” 

The princess listened harder than ever, push- 
ing back a golden curl. 

‘Never mind, never mind,” trilled on the 
sweet voice, “somebody will be kind.” Then 
the mother kissed her baby goodby and flew off. 
How strange that birds should kiss each other, 
thought the little princess. But hadn’t she seen 
it with her own eyes? Hadn’t she heard the 
queer, chirpy ‘“‘ smack? ” 

. From the garden below came the sound of the 
court chamberlain’s voice in cross surprise: 

** Biddibridget,’”’ he called to the nurse, who 
was flirting with the gardener,“ don’t you see 
that Princess Honeysuckle is asleep up on the 
window seat? She might fall out and break her 
highness’s neck! ”’ 

Then the little princess stirred in the sunlight, 
and opened her big blue eyss. So she had fallen 
asleep! Dear me! And the mother oriole hadn’t 
flown away atall, but was still there by the gold 
cage talking. Only she wasn’t talking in real 
words, 

“Che-ip, che-ip! ” cried the tiny prisoner, still 
beating its wings coaxingly. ‘Che-ip, che-ip!” 
the mother answered, reassuringly. After all, it 
did sound like “cheer up,” thought the princess. 

She rested her chin in her hand for a long time 
and when the Biddibridget came hastily in to see 
about her little charge, Princess Honeysuckle 
told her that she was busy thinking and wanted 
to be alone. ; 4 

From the great elm yonder came the sweet 
trilling song of the mother oriole, who had flow 
back to her other babies in the tree. 

“Some-body-will-be-kind, never-mind, kind, 
kind, kind ’’—oh, yes, that is what she sang. : 

The little princess reached up her royal haud 
and, witha smile, softly opened the door of the 
golden cage. ‘ Somebody-will-be-kind, be kind 
—with one glad, shrill little cry the baby pris- 
oner shot through the clear, sunshiny air and 
flew directly toward the great elm.—New York 
Tribune. 
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An Essay on Hens. 


A boy who was required to write an essay on 
hensproduced the following: ‘* Hens is curious 
animals; they don’t have no nose nor no teeth 
nor noears. They swallow their whittles whole 
and chew it up in their crops inside of ’em. The 
outside of hensis generally put into pillers and 
into feather dusters. The inside of a nen is 
sometimes filled with marbles and shirt buttons 
and sich. A hen is very much smaller than a 
good many other animals, but they’ll dig up more 
tomato plants than anything that ain’t a hen. 
Hens is very useful to lay eggs for plum pud- 
dings. Hens have got wings and -can fly when 
they get frightened. I cutoff a hen’s head with 
a hatchet, and it frightened her. to death.” 








> ° . ¢ f 
The Lobster and the Eagle. ; 


AS an excuse for dragging a lobster story in I 
can at least claim that much of the contention 
between the French and the Egglish oyer the 
French shore difficulty in Newfoundland hinges 
upon the point as to whether or, not a lobster is a 
fish, since the French fishermen claim the right 
to build lobster factories on the treaty coast in 
virtue of the clause of the treaty authorizing 
them to erect buildings for drying their fish. 

The fisherman in this case was one of the white- 
headed eagles popularly known in Newfoundland 
asagrip. The story is told by Colonel Haggard, 
with whom I visited Newfoundland a few years’ 
ago in search of salmon. ‘ John Stroud, one of 
our guides, and I,” says the colonel, ‘* were sit- 


‘ting on the rocks by the seashore watching the 


grip soaring around in circles, when suddenly we 
saw him ‘dash down into a pool of water close-by 
us on the beach and reappear holding an enor- 
mous lobster in his talons. He was an old lob- 
ster, with a huge claw white with barnacles; 
but the eagle had him clutched firmly around 
the back, and at first we could see the huge 
claw hanging helplessly down, the barnacles 
shining white in the sunlight. Onty for a second, 
though. The ripples on the recently disturbed 
pool had not yet died away, the large drops 
of water had not ceased to fall upon its sur- 
face from the soaring eagle's feathers and the 
captive lobster alike, when the latter suddenly 
awoke to the seriousness of the situation, and to 
think with that apparently helpless creature was 
to act, for he was a lobster of action. Up came 
the great white harnacled claw and seized the 
eagie around the neck. The grip had got the 
grip now with a vengeance. There was a furious 
fluttering and beating of his wings, a melancholy 
squawk issued from his choking throat and then, 
tumbling. and rolling. head over heels in the air 
in a confused mass, down came eagle and lobste 


‘| were white men and‘3035 were colored men. Of 


-of the wedge-shaped stones in the arches are 


‘menting with an apparatus for taking’ photo- 


| its inbabitant:.. A movement is ‘héw on foot to 


some way secure both combatants, as the splash- 
ing of the conflict continued in the shallow 
water. But we had hardly time to pick up a 
rock apiece to heave at the eagle, before the 
lobster, feeling himself at home again, let go his 
hold. Now, with his neck all torn and devoid of 
feathers, away tlewthe bedraggled eagle to a 
neighboring cliff, while, still brandishing bis 
‘enormous claw in defiance, the lobster remained 
smiling at the bottom of the pool. But the grip 
will doubtless tell you, If you meet him, that the 
lobster: fishing in Newfoundland 1s very poor at 
present, and that he is going to give iu up, as the 
— hardly worth the candle.”’—Forest and 
ream. 


Rotes. and. Queries, 

TRANSPORTATION OF Live. FisH.—" K, N.. 
G.”: Acting upon the principle that‘ fish live 
with ease in any water if it is supplied with 
oxygen,, European exporters are beginning to. 
use metalifc'tubs to which oxygen generators 
are afMfixed in such a manner as to fved the water 
regularly with the gas, which escapes when the 
prossure surpasses that of the atmosphere, Ke- 
cently by.this‘means forty thousand trout ‘were 
exported:from Switzerland to England, Germany. 
an, Austris, of which number only four hundred 
, A te ciple ier Veteran’’é+ It .ap- 
pears from report of the surgeon-gegeral of. 
the United States Army that the total number of / 
candidates“examined for enlistment was 45,216)! 
and that of this number abont tw 08, OF 30,-, 
176, were accepted. This is;a:large: rtion,; 
when the fact is.taken.into.accoynt the. 
atahidard” of exceriénee- required” is very hitgh; 











Of the 45,218, applicants for enlistment, 42,183 


the white men 37,790 were accepted, an@’ of’ the 
colored men 2386. Out of every one thousand 
men accepted 781.05, on the average, were born 
In the United States: 64.76 in British-territory: 
41.25'in Germany and 8.79 in Sweden ahd :Nor- 
way. ‘Of eighteen American Indians examined, 
fourteen were enlisted ag scouts. It is interest- 
ing to note that during the year.736 native Malays 
were examined for enlistment as Philippine 
scouts, and that of these all except twenty were 
accepted, showing a surprisingly high standard 
of physique among the Filipinos, +e 
NEPTUNE’S MEASUREMENTS.—"' Festus”: A 
German astronomer, Herr Wirtz of Strassburg, 


1903, fresh measurements of Néptune, the most 
femote‘ member ‘of:the’solar system. “He com- 
putes that the diameter of the planet is about 
31,400 miles, about four times that of the earth, 
but that its density is to that of our globe as 1.54 
to 5.53. In. other words, while the earth.is five 
and a half times as heavy as a sphere of water of 
the same dimensions, Neptune is only one and a 
half times the density of water. The lightess of 
the planets is Saturn, which would float like a 
ball of cork in an ocean big enough to hold tt: 

AMBERGRIS.—* D”: ‘The. principal use of 
am ergris, which is a secretion of the sperm 
whale, says: Charles H. Stevenson, in a pam- 
phiet entitled ‘Fish, Oils, Fats and, Waxes,” 
published hy the United States.Commissions of 
Fish and Fisheries, was as a medicine, and asa 
perfume, éspecially in Asia and Affica. ‘Until 
recentlyit held a place in pharmaéy,’being re- 
gaided as a cardiae and antispasmodic, some- 
what analagous to musk, and: was recommended 
in typhoid fevers and various nervous diseases. 
Now it is. mainly employed in fine pertumes. 
The vaiue of ambcrgris depends largely on 
its scarcity at the time and its freedom 
from impurities. During the ‘last © thirty 
years it has varied in price trom $5 to $40 
an ounce. At the present time it is quoted at 
$8 to $30 an ounce.. In 1880 crude ambergris 
brought home by ‘he whalers was sold at $10 an 
ounce, and the dried article at $20 an ounce. In 
1876 the value, dried, was $25 an ounce. In the 
London Price Current of Colonial Produce in 
1806 ambergris is quoted at forty shillings to 
forty-five shillings an ounce for’‘‘gray, fine.” 
According to Mr. Stevenson, probably the finest 
lot of ambegris received in America was taken in 
1894 by the schooner Adelia Chase from a fifty- 
barrel whale near Cape de Verde Islands. It 
weighed 109§ pounds, and sold for $26,000, the 
best parts fetehing $350 a pound. No large finds 
have been reported since 1894. 

THE ZOUAVE REGIMENT.—Student: The 
original Elisworth’s Zouaves were a company 
of military men under E. E. Ellsworth, who were 
urilled in acrobatic feats, and: who distinguished 
themselves all the way from Chicago to Wash- 
ington in 1860 by turning double-somersaults and 
doing other “stunts” witb muskets in their 
hands and bayonets in their mouths. When the 
civil war broke out Ellsworth and his company 
offered their services, whereupon Ellsworth was 
commissioned a colonel, and authorized to raise 
a regiment, which he did in April, 1861, by re- 
cruiting from the firemen of New York. They 
at once proceeded to Washington, and 
had been there about twenty days. only 
when they received marching orders. Late 
in the afternoon of May 24 the Zouave reg- 
iment landed on the Virgiuia side of the 
Potomac, and a little later Ellsworth detailed a 
small squad of men from his command, and, 
with Sergeant Brownell at the head and accom- 
panied by a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune and Chaplain Dodge, they marched rap- 
idly up one of the quiet streets of Alexandria, 
and when about turning a corner Ellsworth saw 
flaunting from the top: f the Marshall House a 
rebel flag. He sent Brownell back to bring up 
his company, but, not waiting for it to join him, 
he passed on to the hotel, ran upstairs tothe 
topmost story, and, clambering to the roof, cut 
the halyards and pulled the flag down. Ashe 
was descending the proprietor of the house, J. 
W. Jackson, stepped out froma dimly lighted 
passage and fired a charge of buckshot ‘from his 
gun into Ellsworth’s body, and he died almost 
instantly. Jackson then tried to Shoot Krown- 
ell, but the latter was too quick, and, grasping 
the gun, he fired at Jackson from his own rifle 
and killed him instantly. 











Curious Facts. 

——The Washington Elm at Cambridge 18 now} 
old and feeble. A plain tablet near the trunk 
bears the following inscription by Longfellow: 
“Under this tree Washington first took com-! 
mand of the American Army, July 3, 1775.” | 

—A most interesting memorial of the Roman’ 
occupation of England has just been sold under 
the auctioneer’s hammer. This is the Roman: 
station of Amboglanna, the largest on the 
famous wall which marked the limit of the 
Roman province. After an existence of 1800; 
years the walls ot the station, five feet thick, arel 
in a wonderful state of preservation. The gate- 
ways are noble specimens of Roman work. -Some 





still to be seen on the ground. The interior of' 
the camp is marked with lines of. streets and the 
ruins of buildings. 

—M. Tessipoff,a Russian naval surgeon at-' 
tached to the Baltic Sea fleet, has been experi- 


graphs of the séa’ floor at any’ depth; and, it is: 
reported, with such success that reliable records 
of submarine life may now be reckoned . amongst 
our available sources of biological knowledge. | 
—Gen. Andrew Jackson’s statue in Lafayette’ 
square, Washingtun, is the oldest equestrian 
statue now standing in the United States. ' 
—The first equestrian statue erécted in the 
New World, which still ‘stands, is*a colossal! 
statue ‘of Charles IV: of Spain, in the city of 
-Mexico. " i 
— South American cities have many eques- 
trian statues, but the most notable is that « 
Bolivar, the Venezuelan liberator, which, has 
prominent place in one of the parks of Caracas. 
It is estimated thatthere are almost four hun- 
dred equestrian statues inthe world. At pres- 
ent Washington has eight, or one-fiftieth of the 
entire number scattered among the cities of alt 
countries. ae { 
— In central England there is & broad region 
among the mining and manufacturing districts 
which lies more or less continuousty under a pall 
of smoke, and where an area of land, estimated 
to cover fourteen’ thousand acres, is buried with 


ash heaps and refuse, on which a little grass |' 


grows. This is. significantly ; the -“ Black 
Country.” and many think that its gloom and 
desolation react physically. abd mentally upon 








tégenerate this “dark region ‘by covering its 
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wastes with forests. Mr. W. Schiich, « European 
authority on forestry, thinks that the plan could 
 eothotic omen guts, that besides the intended 
e! good financial returns would be 
obtained from the sale of timber. 
——The limit of a soldier’s credit at the can. 
teen was twenty per cent. of his pay. 
Pag ya a of policemen to population 
8, one to Lond 
one to 458 in New York. wise — 
ekunmanar ey annually spend abroad 
leave about menace — 


writes the best essay on the duties of a wife. _ 
-——In Haraldswick, .in the Shetlands, a 
whalebone viking.drinking horn in good condi- 
tion was found recently in & grave that contained 
‘human bones, together with those of horses and 
dogs. The grave is probably that of a sea king, 
buried with his horse anda dog in the time of 
Harold Harfagr, one thousand years ‘ago. 
——A_ pre-historic: town near Adichanallar, 
‘India, proves.to have been of large size, and 
promises to yield an extraordinary variety of in- 
‘teresting objects. More than one hundred acres 
‘have been reserved. for exploratiéns, while the 
remains: are found - considerably beyond that 
f area.’ About 1800 curious ‘objects: of bronze, iron 
and pottery have been unearthed -already, to- 
“gether with seven oval-shaped ornaments of pure 


i; .-—John. Stuart. Mill; was scudying Greek at 


three, bi e y thé. language at 
-8even, and a year later was acting as school- 


none but physically perfect men being aceepted-| master to his younger brothers and sisters. Jobn 


Ruskin actually produced a manuscript work in 
three volumes before he reached his seventh 
birthday. 








immigration Good and Bed. 
It may be desirable to keep out many im- 


migrants, not only ilJiterate ones, but those 
who come to our shores to make trouble, 
and cannot comp}y with the conditions re- 
quired in Senator Lodge’s bill. Education 
does not make men moral or-immoral. It 
merely increases their intellectyal ability to 
du either good or evil, and there are both 
educated fools and scoundrels as well as 


has made between Decembér, 1907 and March, }@8timable men of learning. A person, 


through no fault of his own, may be poor 
and untrained in the schools; and still be 
honest, hard working and God-fearing. He 
may fack book knowledge, but still possess 
practical information gathered from ex- 
perience and observation through a native 
shrewdness that should make him not an- 
welcomé asan humbletoiler. All are created 
free and equal, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, but all cannot occupy 
places of worldly honor or’ educational re- 
nown. 

They cannot all-get to the top where 
there is so much room, nor could they 
all be humming-birds even if they desired 
to enjoy a fluttering existence among the 
sweets of life, but there is.no decent man 
who cannot.perform some usefu] end in 
life if he is given the opportunity. There- 
fore, to shut out aman-:from this coun- 
try on the simple ground that he can- 
not read and expound some article of the 
Constitution, seemsalmost cruel. Suppose, 
for instance, somé of us were obliged to 
emigrate to a foreign country and were 
subjected, off-hand, to a test regarding the 
government of the place, might we not fail 
to obtain. admission to. the land.we were 
seeking for a home? 

The Anarchists are not usually illiterate. 
Sometimes they acquire more knowledge in 
the schools than is good for them, or for the 
community in which they live. They would 
have-no difficulty-in interpreting the Con- 
stitution ina manner that would satisfy a 
governmental examiner, but if their aims 
were not understood they might gain ad- 
mittance here in order to continue spread- 
ing their vile ‘doctrine of destruction— 
bringing from the old world the latest 
methodé of annihilating law and;order and 
the killing of high officials, 

There is one thing ‘worse than ignorance 
of one’s: lettters, and ‘that is the informa- 
tion that makes them spell rioting and 
murder. “In the old days there used to be a 
great deal of opposition to the admission of 
immigrants from a-country whose people 
had little opportunity of acquiring even the 
rudiments of an educution. | Yet the de- 
scendants of these foreigners, in the ma- 
jority of cases, have won for-themselves 
places of honor and responsibility. Now, 
strangely enough, the present residents of 
this island are advised to remain at home 
by some of their friends in the United 
States, because they can enjoy as many ad- 
vantages there as they could here. 

Of course we do not want paupers or 
criminals dumped upon our shores. Every 
nation should take care of its own lame, 
halt, blind and idiotic, but there is always 
room for worthy laborers who come to our 
shores for the purpose of staying, and not. 
with the idea of making money to enuble, 
them to live eventually in comfort abroad, 
where they could hardly earn enough to 
support existence. 
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Lew Rates te Mentreal, Quebec, St. 
Myacinthe and Sherbreeke via Bes-; 
ton & Maine Railread. 

A mid-winter trip toCanada! [magine it! An 
opportunity to visit the famous old cities of 
Montreal, St. Hyacinthe, Sherbrooke or Quebec 
in the winter season at low ratesis what the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad offers commencing De-! 
cember 28. Indeed; the: person who contemplates, 
a:vacation in the winter: time .can;choose no 
Detter place. During December. and ‘January, 
the fun of the Canadian winter. is at. its height. 
The great winter sport, hockey,- is having full 
swing; the curling matches, exciting and thrilling, 
are engaged in by both men and boys; the popu- 
lar toboggan. slides are alive with adults and! 
children; while sport and necessity call in: 
the use of the celebrated snow-shoes. Skat-' 
ing races are daily occurrences; the ponds and 


‘rivers ‘are thronged, and the merry jingle of 


the sleighbelis is heard. All these are every-day 
scenes during the winter in Canada. This year, 
more than eyer, sports and enjoyments for the 
visitors will be looked after; ard Quebec has al- 
ready mapped out a programme. It is the tdea 


'| of the larger cities to add to their natural endow- 


ments attractions which will make them popular 
as winter resorts. The sharp piercing air has an 


| invigorating: effect, a healthful frigidity, which 


will be appreciated. : 

‘In Montreal the beautiful churches are gorg- 
eously decorated after Christmas, and aJso in 
preparation for the great Canadian festival, New 
Year's,. when a joyful season: Notre 
Dame and St. James are‘the principal churches, 
and I, prion are magnificent edifices, ; Mt. 





Royal, overiooking the .city of Montreal,‘is a 
great visiting -for-tourists. Sherbrooke, P. 
Q., is an Anteresting Canadian city, not so well 
known Hor so large as Montreal, but like St. 
Hyacinthe, a typical French town. ‘ 

* Quebec, noted as America’smust famous strong- 
hold, is. one ofthe most intérésting cities on the 
continent: The visitor always journeys to the 
fortifications on the {* Plains of Abraham,” where 
the noted ‘Generals, Montcalm and Wolfe, gave 
up their lives. The churches ‘are beautiful and 
the famous shrine, St. Anne De Beaupre, is only 
a short ride‘from the city. 

Don’t miss the opportunity to visit these cities, 
the rates are greatly reduced, almost one-half, 
for the round trip from Boston and_ many princi- 
-pal stations. The hotels are all first class;and 
amply. well prepared to take care of all visitors. 
' Tickets are good going December’ 28 to 31, 
inclusive; returiing in time to arrive at: destina- 
‘tom not.aftet January 25.° For list of rates:and 
stations, see Boston. & Maine posters.or. inquire 
‘of D. J. Flanders, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent. hing eet $3 ¥ ‘ 





; Home Dressmaking. 





. GIRL’S PLAITED DRESS.—No. 4472. One of the 
hobby little styles for girls are the Norfolk dresses. 
This one has two box plaits in the front, and three 
in the back; addittonal fullness is afforded by the in- 
verted plaits under thefarm. It may be made with- 
out the fancy yokes if desired3and@ the collar may be 
square or round. : Sizes, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,11 and 12 years. 








GIRL’S COAT, WITH OR WITHOUT CAPE.—No. 
4473. ‘This practical little coat, which is very simple 
in design, is fitted by shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The fancy cape adds to the charm of the design. Sizes 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 14 years. 








‘| . CHILD’S APRON.—No. 4480. A simple little design, 


suitable for school wear. The apron is fitted by 
under-arm seams, and the shaped shoulder strap 
gives a pretty finish. Sizes, |5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11 and 12 


‘| years. 











LADY’S PLAIN SHIRT WAIST, WITH DUCH- 
ESS CLOSING.—No. 6005. A good model to follow 
for asimple shirt waist or as afoundation for an em- 
broidery design. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 33, 40, 42,44 and 46 
inches bust. 

No. 6027. Lady’s Circular Skirt, fitted by darts, 
having two tucks at its lower edge and lengthened by 
acircular flounce. Sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32,34 and 36 
inehes, waist. 


HOME ORESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o- 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin:or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MassACK “ETTS PLOUGH 





' MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. | 


Honesty in Horse Selling. 


It isa well-remembered saying, originat- 
ing from a man who had the most practical 
experience in the world, that, while you can 
fool some of the people all the time and all 
of the people some of the time, you cannot 
fool all of the people all of the time. It 
works just this way in the horse business, 
and the man who thinks that he can send a 
consignment of horses into « sale ring year 
after year and misrepresent them, or send 
in his horses to sale after sale and protect 
them by by-bidding, will eventually get 
fooled himself, instead of fooling the gen- 
eral public. 

This extends farther than that, for the 
man who misrepresents the horses that he 
has for sale creates ‘‘oue knocker ”’ against 
his stock for every man he sells a bad one 
to. ltis a well-accepted fact that a man 
forgets a good turn quickly but remembers 
a bad one “ forever,” and there is probably 
no business where this holds good any bet- 
ter than iu the business of buying and sell- 
ing horses. The fact that so few men re- 
member the good turns that have been done 
them is rather poor encouragement to a man 
to try and establish a reputation for honest 
dealing in horse selling, but nevertheless 
it will eventually prove a winner if the 
buyer can only be induced to believe that it 
is actually possible for a man who has a 
horse to sell to tell the truth. 

It may take too long for a seller to estab- 
lish this reputation, and he may get so 
nearly “broke” in the attempt that he will 
**not be so particular’”’ after a while, at 
first only concealing minor matters, but 
eventually adopting the methods of the 
other class of horse sellers, and actually 
trying to stick every man that he sells a 
horse to, or else result in his quitting the 
business altogethef...in the latter case a 
good man is lost to the business, while in 
the other instance another rogue is added to 
the game to still further hurt the reputation 
of the business of handling and selling 
horses, and after all it is more the buyers 
that are toblamé than the sellers. 1t should 
be the duty of every man who buys @ horse 
to never miss an opportunity to tell others 
the name of aman who has sold him a horse 
and represented the animal just as it was, 
and in doing this the buyer will do himself 
even more good than he actually does the 
other fellow, for he will help to keep the 
straight seller in the business, and will in- 
cidentally ‘‘knock’’ the business of the 
man who is ready and willing to cheat a 
man in a horse deal at any time.—Horse 
Breeder. ahs 


A horse may refuse to start just from 
** pure cussedness,”’ or there may be some 
other cause which a skilled driver may find 
out. First of all look to the bit, see that it 
does not hurt. the gums, inspect them. 
Then look to the shoulders under the col- 
lar, and feel if the animal flinches from 
pressure, for there may be injury there, 
even without the presence of a wound, or 
the collar may press on the windpipe. This 
would make a horse in harness balk. If no 
manifest reason for not starting can be dis- 
covered proceed as follows: While speak- 
ing to the animal, pass the hand down the 
front leg to the coronet, lift the hoof up 
pretty high, and then, with anything, as a 
stone, strike each nail in the shoe, with a 
final tap on the frog of the hoof, then say 
something tothe horse as you suddenly let 
the foot drop to the ground, and the driver 
gathers up thereins sufficient for the animal, 
to feel the bit. The horse’s attention will 
have been diverted by what has been done, 
and he will often start off at once, if it has 
been a matter of ill-temper. This device 
has been rarely known to fail, if the horse 
feels that he is master of the. load behind 
him. 


To break a stable-kicker, a plan, often 
very successful, isto give him a sandbag to 
exercise upon. Filla sack half full of sand 
and swing up to the ceiling with a rope, so 
that the sack will hang just where the heels 
of the horse will have good play upon it. 
Tie the horse in a stall with a good strong 
rope and let him kick. At the first kick the 
bag will swing away and return, giving the 
horse as good as he sent. For the next 
minute or so there will be a battle royal, 
but the sack will hold its own, returning all 
it received with interest. 

Leave the sack behind him for a week or 
soand then removeit. If he ever tries to 
get into his old habits, give him another 
punch bag to exercise with. 

OOS eo - _ 

From all the American tests, and those 
which have been made in Europe, it ap- 
pears fair to say that there is no very 
marked advantage in grinding grain for 
healthy horses with good teeth. 

















Lettuce and Cucumber Diseases. 


Some of the best work ever done for 
greenhouse farmers has come from the 
under glass experiments at Amherst, Mass., 
under charge of Dr. G. E. Stone. The suc- 
cess and popularity of steam heating or 
sterilizing greenhouse soil is in good meas- 
ure owing to the station experiments. With 
permission of Secretary J. L. Ellsworth, 
the following illustrated descriptions are 
given of the most troublesome diseases of 
two leading indoor crops. 

TOP BURN, OR TIP BURN. 

The above trouble is not caused by any 
organism, but is due to a lack of proper 
conditions in the lettuce house. Top burn 
is merely a wilting of the young, tender leaf 
extremities, which causes them to dry up 
and turn brown or black. This greatly dis- 
figures it, and injures to a considerable ex- 








TOP BURN OF LETTUCE. 





tent the sale of the produce (see Fig. 8). 
Amateurs and inexperienced growers are 
very likely to have top burn. It gives little 
or no concern, howevef, to expert handlers 
of lettuce crops. The whole matter is one 
dependent upon the absorption and giving 
off the water by the plant, together with 
the conditions which govern the formation 
of the texture of lettuce, namely, heat, 
light, etc. ‘To obviate top burn, care 
must be taken oot to allow high day 
temperatures during, or directly after 
cloudy days, and low night temper- 
atures should be maintained during 
cloudy weather. Skilled lettuce growers 
know the texture of their plants, and what 
treatment they are capable of standing. 
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PASTURE SCENE ON THE PINES DAIRY FARM. HERD OF B. W. McKEEN, OXFORD CO., ME. 


See descriptive article. 





The temperature conditions are governed 
entirely by what they think the plant is 
capable of enduring. Where a rapid growth 
of lettuce takes place, in consequence of 
any form of stimulation, care should be 
taken to govern temperature conditions, es- 
pecially those of night temperature. Let- 
tuce plants, like all others, make most of 
their growth during the night, and the 
character or texture of that growth is de- 
pendent to a large extent upon temperature. 
High night temperature will cause rapid 
growth and a delicate texture, and lower 
temperature will give rise to less growth 
with a firmer texture. 
LETTUCE DROP. 

This constitutes the most destructive 
disease of lettuce, and is chsrasterized by 
the plants wilting and dropping into an in- 
significant mass. This troublesome disease 
is caused by a sporeless soil fungus, which 
attacks the stem of the plant, and the only 








LETTUCE PLANT AFFECTED WITH 
DROP. 





effectual remedy is found fin soil steriliza- 
tion. 
DOWNY MILDEW. 

This mildew can be readily distinguished 
by the typical yellowish, angular spots ‘on 
the leaves. It is likely to occur on green- 
house crops from August to November or 
December. If crops, however, are set in the 








CUCUMBER DOWNY MILDEW, 
Showing the characteristic angular spots. 





house as late as October. they are apt to 
remain free from mildew during the rest of 
the year. Keeping the moisture down in 
the house, together with ventilation and 
light, is the best prevention of mildew. We 
have kept this mildew entirely in check on 
more than one occasion by simply keeping 
the moisture down in the house and supply- 
ing the plants with sufficient light and air. 
Since mildew infection comes largely during 
the summer, one of the best ways to obviate 
it is to not set the plants until about 
October. The mildew can also be prevented 
by spraying with bordeaux, as has been 
shown by experiments. In short, thisis the 
only remedy that can be applied to outdoor 
crops of cucumbers. 
TIMBER ROT. 

Timber rot is caused by the same fungus 
that produces lettuce drop. On the cucum- 
ber it causes canker-like growths on the 








TIMBER ROT, CUCUMBER. 





stem, such growths being associated with 
black pustules about one-sixteenth or one- 





Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 








eighth inch in diameter. lt does not cause 
excessive damage to cucumbers, as a rule, 
and the fungus can be entirely eliminated 
by sterilizing the soil. 
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Wild Animals in Winter. 

The month has come when those of 
earth’s creatures which know not the use 
of fire must make their preparations for 
winter if they would survive its hardships. 
They are confronted with problems which, 
if they are not already solved, musi be at- 
tended to at once. In most cases their 
problems are those of. food and shelter, 
sometimes one, sometimes both. Of course 
the question of protection also comes up, 
and although this is always before them in 
some cases at least, it requires a special 
answer in winter. For this reason the fur 
of the Canadian hare, the ermine and some 
other mammals, and the plumage of the 
white-tailed ptarmigan, change from the 
brown color of summer to pure white, mak- 
ing them practically invisible in the snow. 
Then in order that they may travel more 
easily over snow-covered ground, the feet 
of many animals are subject to peculiar 
modulation at this season. 

As we all know, horny fringes grow upon 
the toes of grouse, the hoofs of certain deer 
become broader, and the feet of rabbits be- 
come wide, hairy pads. But these latter 
advantages, derived from change of color or 
growth peculiar to the, season, are attained 
without any effort on the part.of the creat- 
ures themselves. In order to obtain food 
and shelter for the winter, however, some 
animals are obliged to make active prepara- 
tion. 

Perhaps the best-known example of such 
preparation is that of the beavers, which 
first make a pond by damming a stream 
with trees, brush, stones and mud, and 
then, in the pond thus made erect staunch 
huts whose roofs are well above the water, 
and whose doorways are, well below it. 
Here they spend the winter, swimming out 
under the ice in search of aquatic roots, or 
the bark of trees and bushes growing near 
the water, or, when other food. fails them, 
eating the bark of saplings carried to the 
bottom of the pond and stored away near 
their huts in theautumn. Unfortunately, 
few of us ever get a chance to see either of 
these animals or their works, for not only 
have the beavers been almost exterminated, 
but those which still survive often spend 
their winters in holes in the banks of 
streams, afraid to make a dam or rear a hut 
lest it. be the signal for a massacre. 

We can, however, get some idea of the 
beaver’s natural preparation for winter by 
watching the muskrats which have some- 
what similar habits. The muskrat makes 
no dam, but chooses for the site of his win- 
ter homea pond already in existence. Here 
he builds a hut or lodge on the same gen- 
eral plan as the beaver’s, but much small -r. 
The material used in its construction is 
usually that which is easiest to obtain— 
sticks, leaves, moss, grass and the stems 
of bulrushes, being among the materials I 
have seen used by this animal. As faras 
I know, muskrats lay up no food for the 
winter, but depend entirely upon what they 
can pick up from day to day. Like the 
beavers, they are partial to the roos of 
aquatic plants, and fragments of these are 
often seen beneath the ice, where they have 
floated from the spot where some rat has 
been at work. Muskrats also go out into 
the fields through holes in the ice to eat any 
winter apples they may find under the trees, 
or to glean corn or other graiu which may 
have been left by the farmers. They occupy 
their well-built houses chiefly in the day- 
time. 

{t would probably be difficult: to mention 
&@ more provident animal than the common 
chipmunk, which for months now has been 
carrying into his long, winding, under- 
ground tunnel a store of nuwts, grains and 
seeds of different kinds, which would prob- 
ably last him for two winters if there should 
be a famine next year. 

The red and the gray squirrels, too, have 
been busy collecting nuts for several weeks 
past, and many are the piles of shellbarks 
and butternuts hidden away in hollow trees, 
old woodchuck burrows, and under prostrate 
logs in the woods. But these creatures are 
not nearly so dependent on their winte 
stores as the chipmunk is, for red and gray 
squirrels are abroad more or !ess all winter, 
while the little hackhee sticks to his den 
from fall until spring. 

The flying squirrels, too, sleep away the 
winter, but their slumber is less sound than 
that of the woodchuck. They do not wake 
up to eat, so far as I know, but if,ona 
warm day in winter, one taps gently on the 
hollow tree where they have their nest, they 
will come out in one, two, three order, and 
sail away through the woods.—Ernest Har- 
old Baynes, in N. Y. Evening Pest. 








Notes from Washington, D. C. 

‘** Meat on the Farm’”’ is the title of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 183, written by Andrew Boss 
of the University of Minnesota for publica- 
tion by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Mr. Boss is said to be a high authority on 
the subject. The bulletin contains a good 
hour’s or more reading, but appears in- 
teresting. and instructive throughout, as 
well to the farmer who has a couple of 
shoats aa for the big grower. 

In the selection of animals for meat, it is 
stated that health should be given first 
eonsideration. Fat animals are not always 





healthy. Nor can first-class meat be ob- 


tained from animals poor in flesh. ‘* Never 
kill an animal that is losing flesh’”’ is the 
maxim followed by butchers. With failing 
flesh the muscle fibres are shrinking in vol- 
ume and contain correspondingly less water, 
so that the meat istoughand dry. A better 
product will be obtained from an animal in 
medium flesh, but gaining rapidly, than 
from the over-fat animal at a standstill. 
Fine bones, soft, luxuriant hair and 
mellow fleshare always desirable in an ani- 
mal to be used for meat, as they are indica- 
tions of small waste and good quality of 


meat. 

The flesh of very young animals fre- 
quently lacks flavor and is watery. An old 
animal properly fattened and in good health 
would be preferable to a young one in poor 


condition. 
The best meat will be obtained from 


cattle from thirty to forty months old. 

A calf should not be used for veal under 
six weeks of age;is best about ten weeks 
old and raised on the cow. 

Hogs may be used at any age after six 
weeks, but the most profitable age is eight 
to twelve months. 

Sheep may be used from two to three 
months old ; they will be at their best before 
two years old, usually at eight to twelve 
months. 

In the preparation of animals for slaugh- 
ter it is important that they should be kept 
off feed for at least twenty-four hours. 
Otherwise the system is gorged, and it is 
impossible to thoroughly drain the blood 
from the animal, resulting in a reddish col- 
ored, unattractive carcass. Food in the 
stomach also affects the carcass, where the 
dressing is slow. Water, however, should 
be giyen freely up to the time of slaughter. 

The treatment of animals previous to 
slaughter is an important thing, especially 
that they be not excited. Excitement pre- 
vents proper drainage of blood vessels, and 
if extreme will cause souring of the meat 
very soon after dressing. Never kill an 
animal immediately after a long drive or % 
run. Bruises should, of course, be avoided. 

Mr. Boss goes into specific detailed de- 
scription and instruction regarding the kill- 
ing and dressing of the various farm ani- 
mals, including the tools and apparatus 
necessary. Cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry 
are all treated of and the handling of the 
hides and pelts. Then comes a description 
of the cutting up of the meats, and again 
the keeping of fresh meat such as cold stor- 
age, freezing, snow packing, and partial 
cooking. Under ‘‘ Curing Meats’ he dis- 
cusses the various preservatives in common 
use, wet and dry curing, corning, sugar- 
curing methods of. making head cheese, 
scrapple, pickling pigs’ feet, making sau- 
sage, hamburg steak, bologua sausage, etc. 
The smoke house is likewise described. 


“Do away with the free-seed farce ”’ is 
the subject of a resolution introduced Nov. 
27 by Representative Sheppard from Texas. 
The resolution proposes to apply the big 
Congressional appropriations now expended 
for common seeds in a manner more bene- 
ficial to the interests. of agriculture. It re- 
quests the Secretary of Agriculture to sub- 
mit to Congress plans restoring the original 
purpose of the seed distributions which 
contemplate the introduction of new varie- 
ties in various localities. The resolution 
meets with the unqualified approval of 
many members of both the House and 
Senate who, while they have usually voted 
for these seed distribution appropriations, 
have viewed with disgust the squandering 
of public money for such a useless purpose. 
It will be interesting to see whether Con- 
gress at this session will use common sense 
in voting for the interests of farmer con- 
stituents or whether the usual appropria- 
tion will be rushed through, giving each 
congressman thirty or forty mail sacks full 
of little seed packets to scatter around over 
his district. 


Raising geese fur market and the best 
breeds and methods have been summurized 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
statement is made that geese are probably 
the hardiest of all domestic fowl], requiring 
less attention than cows or hens, and little 
orno outlay for buildings. The old geese 
do wellin all weathers, oftentimes disdain- 
ing even a shed, and they do well on wet or 
marshy land, where hens and turkeys will 
not thrive. They, however, have their pe- 
culiarities. If they are changed often from 
one place to another, they are not apt to 
breed well. ‘They breed better the third 
season they are in a locality. The Embden- 
White China are the easiest to pick, and 
are white when dressed. The Embden- 
African are also easy to pick and larger 
than the White China. These two breeds, 
crossed, produce vigoruus, quick growing 
goslings. The Embden-joulouse is re- 
garded as the most satisfactory cross for 
large geese for Christmas and New Year 
trade. 

Old geese lay a greater number of larger 
eggs and are more reliable than young 
birds and lay more fertile eggs. Breeding 
geese should have considerable exercise and 
be kept moderately thin in flesh through 
the winter by light feeding and a free 
range, or by facilities for swimming. The 
Toulouse geese lay well, but often do not 
sit. The Embden geese lay fewer eggs, 
but make better mothers. Geese are gra- 
ziers and too much grain is not good for 
them. To insure fertile eggs they should 
have an abundanceof green food and con- 
stant access to drinking water; also, if 
possible, to a pond. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 


attractive newspaper, better e 


country. 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 
adapted to all sorts of purposes. 
rary ek for tuel. nothing for water and 


’ CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
HAS. J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 








ELKHORN FARM. 
Poland-Chinas, Sho t-horns and Poultry. 


BARGAINS AT PRIVATE SALE. 


tock, 
To page catalogue tres. Long distance Bell 
one. 
eieP'T. V. PURCELL, Polo, Ogle Co., Ill. 


ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


Greenwood, Ontario, Canada, 


OFFERS 


Imported and Home-Bred 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


OF BOTH SEXES. 


Sumny Side Mereferds. 

The oldest established and best known herd of 
Heats ——— — — —e p —_ 
r and young herds, and also hampion 
Females at the dan Antonio International Exposition. | 


Immune young stocx of either sex for sale. 
WILLi 8. & J. B. IKARD, Henrietta, Tex. 











Bed Pelled Cattle. 


Seven bulls for sale from four to seventeen months 
old. Will also spare some heifers. All registered. ‘ 
E. B. YOUTSEY, Route 2, Pattensburg, Mo. | 


CAN YOU AFFORD IT? | 


¥ cannot 
aford co have horees 
lamed from 


a 
Se 


Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure. 


It cures all these and 













11000 Main St., Brockton 


ee 
J. C. KEITH 
1M 
Auction and Commission Dealer ,,, 7 
Horses, Mules ani Ponies 
aud ufact f agons op 
“and Horse Goods of every Wace !8thess 
Auction Sales every Friday at 10 a, n, 


PRIVATE SALES DAI11.\ 


We carry a stock of single and «., 
carts, farm and team wagons, and hi\. 
est stock of harness of any conc; 
England and sell at the lowest prices |... \° 
and regular end spring Boston styl 1 
All correspondence cheerfully’ ani: 
answered. ptly 


AN INTERESTING siGu? 
AT THE HORSE SHOo\. 








HOW OFTEN THIS POANT ARINES, 


It never would if you use Glosserine. 1 he suc 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable. 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses, 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to ,ollow while er: ptions and 

rms are rmitted to remain on the skin, 

losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
——— sham It will be found that by 


washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and dle rests, will be a preventive of sore. 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 


C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 








SO YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 












Trave Marks 
Desicns 
COPYRIGHTS ac. 






A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir. 
culation of any scientidc journal. Term:, $3 a 
Mi ; four months, $L Sold by all newsdealers, 


NN & Co,3¢12retwes. New York 


3 
625 ¥F Washington, D.C. 





PERCHERON 


buy at Our 


Come soon 
Minnesota 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C.. M. & St. P..C. BR. T. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


n’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
id see every first-prize winner a 
tate Fair, excepting one. 


the Jast 


Northfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 


Importers 
and Breeders 
& P. and C. 





as being the oldest and only really reliable cure for Spavins, Rin 
f Lameness, It has 


and all other forms o' 


uickly and permanen 
% In J ddition to bein, 


We send valuable book, ‘‘A Treatise on ¢ 


aa/> 


aS \. 


. met with the unqu: 
horsemen everywhere, in all localities and under all conditions. It never fails, but cures 


household and family use. Sold generally by 
he Horse, 





Dulwick Hill, Bydney, N. 8. W., Australis. 

482 New Canterbury Road, (Oct. 25, '02. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 

Gentlemen:— W111 you kindly send me one 
of your “Treatise on the Horse and his Dis- 
eases?”” I have used your Kendall's Spavin 
Cure, and I can safely say itis the best that 
I have ever had, and I recommend it to other 
horse 


me, Splints, Curbs 
fied endorsement of 


tly. 
x the best stable remedy known, it is unequalled as a liniment for 


all druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 
** profusely illustrated, free upon request. 


Py OR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 
Enosburg Falls, Vermont. 





Springfield 
The Independent New 


DAILY, Morning; 


Republican 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 


England Newspaper. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 
Sunday; 


Weekly. 





interests. 
Although it is especially devoted 


tains a variety of attractive magazine 
New England flavor. 


The Weekly 


The Republican in its 80th year of service is a strong, clean, «! 
quipped than ever to defend the pu' 


to the publication of the new: 


Western Massachusetts and New England, it is truly National in ‘s 
spirit, its outlook and its exposition of the great concerns of the Ar! 
can people. 
_ The Republican is firm in its fajth in democracy and earne-' " 
its application of democratic principles to new social conditions | | 
problems. 
The Republican is made interesting to all the people. 
and Sporting and Business News departments are especially rich 
comprehensive. 
THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is liberally illustrated and 


Its Lit 


features strongly tinged wit) 


Republican 


Is perhaps the best news, political and literary weekly combined 11 <'¢ 
It offers for a small sum the leading editorials, literar) 
other distinctive features of the Daily and Sunday editions togethc! 
a complete review of the week’s principal news, all carefully edite: 
harmoniously arranged. 


ind 





SUNDAY 


=. All subscriptions are payable in advance. 








Subscription Rates: 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
» $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 


Specimen copies of either Edition set free on application. The Weekly Repu!)!'*#” 
will bé sen't frée for one month to any one who wishes to try it. 4 


ddress, 


THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MA**: 
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